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Editorial Comment 


Discipline in a Profession 


Concluding pronouncement of sentences upon 
two persons convicted in his court, the judge 
wound up with, “ and I hope the National 
Education Association will take away your licenses 
to teach, so that you can never teach again!” 

He was speaking perhaps in terms familiar with- 
in his own profession. The discipline of its mem- 
bership is one of the marks of a profession. Edu- 
cation thus far has fallen short of the fully ma- 
tured profession. 

In some instances, the professional association 
of teachers has expelled one or more of its mem- 
bers. To be effective, however, that penalty had to 
be supported elsewhere. 

We observe with interest, therefore, the action 
of the legislature of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, conferring upon the provincial federa- 
tion of teachers the powers of self-discipline. By 
terms of the enactment, the teachers’ association 
through its committees may receive charges against 
a teacher, may try the teacher, may for proved 
cause recommend to the minister of education the 
revocation of the certificate of the convicted per- 
son. So far as is known to this Editor, this is the 
first time such powers have been given to teachers. 
Mark it up as another evidence of education as a 
maturing profession. 


Collective Bargaining 


In matters of collective bargaining, teachers are 
amateurs. Seldom have channels for communica- 
tion been established between representatives of 
teacher groups and the boards of education. 
Neither teacher nor trustee knows quite what is 
expected. 

In certain instances, trustees have reacted 
against the spokesman for the teachers by threaten- 
ing to fire that teacher, or actually discharging the 
teacher. Labor unions have met a like problem by 
the employment of “the walking delegate,” who 
was hired by the union to go from dispute to dis- 
pute to serve as a spokesman for the laborers. His 
salary paid by the union, he cannot be fired by the 
employer. We first saw the employment of a 
“walking delegate’ in matters educational in re- 
ports from Alberta, Canada, a few years ago. You 





will find on Page 362 a report from New Jersey, 
indicating further developments in the services of 
such agents. Your state can perhaps profit from 
the experiences so gained. 


The Champaign Case 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the so-called ‘“‘Champaign case” kills a program 
enrolling some 800,000 children. And it raises 
more questions than it settles. 

We read with the more interest, therefore, the 
discussion on Page 365 from Attorney John L. 
Franklin, who argued the case before the Court. 
His critical comments are worthy of your thought- 
ful consideration. A people with good character 
is a basic condition of good government. Most 
men in positions of responsibility in the public 
schools appreciate the role of religion in the de- 
velopment of personal character. By the channels 
open, the schools will wish to do their part in the 
cultivation of character in the students. 

The late columnist Howard Vincent O’Brien 
is quoted by the March Rotarian as writing in the 
Chicago Daily News— 

Discussing matters with some young folk the other 
night, I was interested to discover that they set more 
store on brains than I did. I think we have gone too 
far in respecting cleverness. The world is in its pres- 
ent mess because character—the glue which holds 
society together—has been allowed to dry out. We have 


come unstuck; and we shall certainly fall apart unless, 
somehow, we can put the moral virtues back in fashion. 


No résearcher has yet collected objective evi- 
dence proving that teaching children the Bible 
or “religion’’ results in children who are religious 
or moral. Behavior is the result of such a complex 
of forces that it is not easy to prove casual relation- 
ships in such matters. There are usually facts in 
the folk experience to justify efforts so widespread 
as the efforts to teach religion and to use the Bible 
in such effort. We who believe in the educational 
process must believe there are ways of aiding the 
growth of persons in spiritual insight and ethical 
character. Now is a good time to use your pro- 
fessional talents in the evaluation and improve- 
ment of home, church, and school programs for 
the teaching of religion and morality. 
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We Talk With Boards 


By LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


N*. JERSEY has a new constitution. Among 
its new provisions is the following para- 
graph: 

Persons in public employment shall have the right to 
organize, present to and make known to the State, or any 


of its political subdivisions or agencies, their grievances 
and proposals through representatives of their own 


choosing. 

That gives constitutional status to what New 
Jersey teachers have been doing for several years. 
Local teacher associations now write formal letters 
to their boards, and receive just as formal replies. 
They sit on joint committees with citizens, board 
members, and administrators to frame salary poli- 
cies. They appear at board meetings to make for- 
mal proposals for board action. And if they wish, 
they are represented, not by their own officers, but 
by the field representative of their state associa- 
tion. 

All this activity grows out of something that we, 
the New Jersey Education Association, call ‘‘the 
public relations approach” to our school problems. 
Its basic principle is that the teachers, the board of 
education, the school administrators, and the pub- 
lic are all involved in most major school problems 
and should all have a part in working them out. 
This applies especially to the salary problems 
which in these days take up so much local time and 
attention. 

In general our boards and superintendents like 
it. Once they have taken the first plunge of work- 
ing cooperatively with their teachers, they come 
back for more. The field representatives of the 
New Jersey Education Association are welcomed 
back to the communities where they have worked 
once. 

Lest you conceive New Jersey as the quote per- 
fect state unquote, I hasten to add that there are 
exceptions. The WELCOME mat is not always 
out for teachers and their representatives. Never- 
theless, in the typical New Jersey community— 
let’s call it Hometown—the year’s pattern of 
events is something like this. 


* Laurence B. Johnson is Editor, New Jersey 
Educational Review, journal of the New 
Jersey Education Association, Trenton 8, 
New Jersey. 


Get the Facts 


Early in the school year, Jimmy Jones, chairman 
of the salary committee of the Hometown Educa- 
tion Association, writes to his state education as- 
sociation for the “Salary Kit.’ This is a collection 
of all the materials we think might help Jimmy 
and his committee do their job this year. Included 
are an up-to-date tabulation of the salaries being 
paid throughout the state; data on the enrollment, 
number of teachers, assessed wealth per pupil, 
etc., of every community; a booklet printed (be- 
lieve it or not) by the New Jersey Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, showing local government costs, tax 
rates, local debt, and kindred statistics for every 
community; two or three general pamphlets on sal- 
ary scheduling; the very latest state data on living 
costs; and a “Suggested Procedure.” In this we 
tell Jimmy and his committee exactly how to pro- 
ceed, what data he needs, how to select comparable 
communities, and what comparisons to make. 
When they have finished, Jimmy's group should 
know more about the state and the Hometown pic- 
ture than the Hometown Board members do. 


The United Front 


With this background, Jimmy and his commit- 
tee formulate their salary proposals and try to 
justify them on the basis of their facts. Then they 
take their proposals to the whole group of the 
Hometown teachers for approval. Lacking sub- 
stantially complete agreement, they try again. 
Jimmy has been warned that the teachers must 
present a united front if they hope to get any- 
where. 

With that—and not until then—they are ready 
to talk to their Hometown board of education. If 
the teachers—and he—are smart, their school ad- 
ministrator knows what they have been doing. We 





WE TALK WITH BOARDS 


urge that he be informed and consulted every step 
of the way. Especially we frown on any attempt to 
by-pass him in approaching the Board. Usually 
Jimmy and his group will say in effect: “Here is 
what the teachers would like this year. Would 
you arrange for us to present our request to the 
Board?” 

Superintendent Brown may feel that he can do 
it better. More often, he welcomes the chance to 
let the Board hear from the teachers themselves 
what they want, and size up how badly the teach- 
ers want it. He may even suggest that the Associa- 
tion write a formal letter to him or to the board 
asking for a hearing. 


Reason Rather Than Argue 


If Jimmy takes our advice, a very small com- 
mittee will meet with the board. This is a time for 
reason, not for pressure. The leader of the commit- 
tee will be the “‘smoothest’’ member of the Home- 
town faculty—someone who can state facts clear- 
ly and forcefully, speak with dignity, and answer 
questions tactfully. The leader should also be a 
resident of Hometown and under tenure. 

All this should take place before the Board has 
begun to make up its budget for the coming year. 
Thus it knows, in good time, what the teachers 
want and why. ° 

That’s not always enough, of course. A meeting 
of teachers and board is not always a “meeting 
of minds.” The board may file and forget the 
teachers’ requests. Even the best board will not 
necessarily swallow teacher proposals wholesale. 
There may be numerous conferences and counter- 
proposals; even some good old-fashioned horse- 
trading. If there is any disagreement, we always 
try to get a small group from the Board to sit down 
with the administrator, a small group of teachers 
and, if possible, a few citizens to work out a pro- 
gram on which all can agree. 


Honor Commitments 


Jimmy will take any major changes back to his 
whole Association for approval. It is an essential 
part of this New Jersey picture that the Associa- 
tion, as well as the Board, shall stand by any agree- 
ments that are reached. Unless the Hometown 
Board can feel that Jimmy does speak for the 
teachers, and that commitments will be honored, 
there is no point to bargaining. 

“But look,” I can hear you saying, “that 
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sounds too good to be true. Now what really hap- 
pens?” 

You're right, of course. There isn’t any Home- 
town in New Jersey. If Jimmy could do all this by 
himself, he’d be a Superintendent somewhere 
else, and the two field men of the New Jersey 
Education Association would grow fat and lazy. 
That represents an ideal. 


The Field Representatives 


Even before the Hometown teachers have 
agreed on what they'd like, Jimmy has probably 
had to call for help. An NJEA field man will sit 
down with his committee, smooth out its disagree- 
ments, check the facts it has gathered, sell the 
proposals to the teachers association, make sure 
the teachers request, rather than demand, a board 
hearing, or persuade the board members that con- 
ferences with the teachers are desirable. 

These two full-time employees of the NJEA 
were selected largely for their ability to apply 
those techniques, and the hundred or so other 
skills that make up our “public relations ap- 
proach.” This approach is a working combination 
of sincere idealism and hard-headed realism. We 
honestly believe that every community wants good 
schools, that most people, given all the facts, will 
come to a reasonable conclusion, and that most 
disagreements can be ironed out if you can get all 
sides together for frank friendly discussion. We 
have no illusions, however, about public opinion, 
or the ways it develops. Our field men must be 
able to size up a community quickly, find out who 
gives the nod on important questions, and just 
what it is that makes him nod. 

If the Hometown board won't give Jimmy a 
hearing, or if, having heard him, it shows no 
further signs of interest, the field man cometh. 





Oregon Health Guide 


The Oregon Health Guide, mentioned in the 
article, ‘‘Social Hygiene in Oregon Schools,” by 
Rex Putnam, in the March issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KapPaAN, is available on a non-profit 
basis from the University of Oregon Coopera- 
tive Store, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, for $3.40 in cloth, and $2.25 in paper. 
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Unlike Jimmy, he has no set pattern of work. His 
job is to find the stumbling block to cooperation 
and to remove it. That may be done in a few 
private conferences with board members or city 
officials; perhaps he will merely act as a go- 
between for two individuals who aren’t speaking 
to each other; a little local publicity may turn the 
trick; or in a few cases, it may be necessary to 
arouse a whole community to a threat to its schools. 
Often he will appear for the teachers at board 
meeting or public hearing, bringing the prestige 
of the state association, a vast background of what 
is going on in other communities, and giving 
Hometown a chance to see its work in perspective 
—as part of the great American educational pat- 
tern being made by boards all over the State and 
Nation. 

One visit may do; other times the field man will 
return again and again, until the job is done. The 
job is only done when teachers, administrator, 
board and citizens see eye to eye upon a school 
program which satisfies them. 

Paterson, New Jersey, recently reached that 
point. Two years ago the Paterson teachers took a 
“‘day’s absence’”’ to dramatize their predicament. 
Since then an NJEA field man has made more 
than 100 “service calls’ in that city of 140,000. 
It took nearly a year to bring all the teachers, high 
and elementary, old and young, union and non- 
union, into agreement on a program. It was neces- 
saty to pull out every stop on the organ to achieve 
the final result: public hearings, a citizens’ com- 
mittee, newspaper advertising, continuous pub- 
licity, and innumerable conferences. 

But in the end, a new mayor appeared before 
hundreds of citizens at a Council meeting, and 
announced that money for the entire program was 
being placed in the 1948-49 budget, and that the 
board of education, citizens committee, and teach- 
ers would sit down together and work out the de- 
tails of putting it into effect. 

We in New Jersey talk to boards. We couldn’t 
do it without New Jersey’s excellent teacher- 
tenure law. We couldn’t do it—for long—if we 
tried to dictate to boards. We couldn’t do it unless 
the New Jersey Education Association and its 
teacher members honestly believed that New Jer- 
sey wants good schools, and that public, board, ad- 
ministrators and teachers can always be brought 
together on a program that will provide them. 
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The Writer on Character 


Quite the most interesting development that 
grew out of the short story course I taught last 
spring at Columbia University was the demonstra- 
tion of an appalling lack of simple ethics and 
moral probity on the part of the younger genera- 
tion. Not that these young writers lied, stole, 
cheated or misbehaved; but, by George, their char- 
acters did, with the apparent admiration of the 
authors. Often I found myself in the odd position 
of having to criticize the weird amorality of the 
writers rather than their technical deficiencies as 
story-tellers. 

The young people of today do not seem to know 
the difference between right and wrong. 

Now, as a reader of fiction, you may well ques- 
tion what business it was of mine how these fiction 
characters of my students behaved, as long as the 
story was a good one. And yet the fact remains 
that ethical considerations do enter into the teach- 
ing of criticism of writing. When a young writer 
consciously sets out to portray a heel, a crook or 
a cheat with intent to hold the mirror up to life, I 
am the first to say, ““Go to it, kids. There are all 
kinds of people, and they are all there to be writ- 
ten about.” 

But when they come up with the story of a male 
louse, or a sexually promiscuous lassie, and ob- 
viously do not know that these are wrong people 
and, in their writing, treat them as legitimate 
heroes or heroines, that is where I must pull up 
and inquire, “Hey, ain’t you had no bringing up?” 
And I will be pardoned if, after criticizing the 
story’s literary failings, I spare a moment to won- 
der what kind of family the writer will create in 
the years to come. 

I am the first to make rude noises when sour- 
pusses point accusing fingers as the younger gen- 
eration has its fling. But I must likewise believe 
that a society which abandons all ethical principles, 
which fails to distinguish between black and 
white, right and wrong, honor and cheating, 
loyalty and disloyalty, decency and indecency, is 
headed for catastrophe. Unless there is an ethical 
and spiritual renaissance of the good, the great 
and the dignified that live in man, we will all be 
back in the primal slime from which we came. 
The atom blast won’t get here a minute too soon. 
—Paul Gallico, in This Man’s World, quoted in 
The Reader's Digest, December, 1947, pp. 37-38. 
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Education and Religion 


The Evolution of an Idea 


N MARCH 8, 1948, an idea planted in our 

Constitution on June 8, 1789, and dormant 

for 158 years came alive with surprising virility, 
not to say agility. 

A brief reference to some rather trite facts of 
history will be necessary to understand what 
happened to the idea in the interim, why it 
emerged so changed as no longer to be recogniz- 
able and what it is now that it is here. 

Its constitutional genesis was among 19 amend- 
ments which James Madison proposed to the First 
Congress. These were proposed to meet objections 
to the Constitution as originally drafted and in ful- 
fillment of pledges which the framers and pro- 
ponents of the Constitution had been forced to 
give to secure its adoption by the necessary nine 
States. As finally submitted to the States, these 
nineteen proposals were condensed to twelve 
amendments, of which ten were ratified by the 
States. They are commonly referred to as The Bill 
of Rights. 

The first of these opens with the words, 


"Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, ot prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof... .” 


The idea that was to undergo such a strange 
metamorphosis was expressed in the italicized 
words and was couched in simple straightforward 
language that Madison, who was unusually com- 
petent in the use of language, must have thought 
quite lucid. At any rate, we know beyond cavil 
what he meant by them for in the debate preced- 
ing their adoption he is quoted in the Annals of 
Congress as saying that the meaning of the amend- 
ment was, “Congress should not establish a re- 
ligion and enforce the legal observation of it by 
law, nor compel men to worship God in any man- 
ner contrary to their conscience.”’ In further ex- 
planation he pointed out that some felt that the 


By JOHN L. 
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FRANKLIN 








* John L. Franklin, Champaign, Illinois, is an 
attorney who represented the Board of Educa- 
tion before the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
case, McCullom vs. The Board of Education 
of Champaign, Illinois. 


Federal government could ‘“‘make laws of such a 
nature as might infringe the rights of conscience, 
and establish a national religion; to prevent these 
efforts I presume the amendment is intended, and 
as well expressed as the nature of language will 
admit.” 

As we shall presently see, his confidence was 
unjustified. 

Although the next 158 years of our national 
existence saw only a handful of cases in the Su- 
preme Court which so much as referred to this 
language of the First Amendment and none in 
which any attempt was made to define it or to 
apply it as a rule of decision, events and move- 
ments which ultimately shaped and tortured the 
language were flowing under the bridge of time 
which separates 1789 from 1947. 


Jefferson's Letter 


One such event was a letter received by the 
fluent correspondent Thomas Jefferson. It was 
answered on January 1, 1802. The letter had come 
from the Danbury Baptist Association and was 
a testimonial of their “‘affectionate sentiments of 
esteem and approbation” of Jefferson. His reply 
was a gracious recognition of their kind words. 
In it he said, 


“Believing with you that religion is a matter which 
lies solely between man and his God, that he owes ac- 
count to none other for his faith or his worship, that 
the legislative powers of government reach actions only, 
and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign rever- 
ence that act of the whole American people which 
declared that their legislature should ‘make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
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free exercise thereof,’ thus building a wall of separation 
between church and State.” 


He thus coined a phrase, “wall of separation be- 
tween church and State” which was destined not 
to interpret the precise and unambiguous words of 
the First Amendment, but to replace them and in 
their turn to be the subject of interpretation. With 
their penning, the words of the First Amendment 
become of secondary or negligible importance and 
Jefferson replaces Madison as the father of this 
part of our Constitution. 


Secularized Schools 


Another event or more properly movement was 
the drive by the States to uproot domination of 
the school by the churches. This was, of course, in 
turn the direct result of another movement—the 
influx of Europe’s diverse emigrant population. 
Persecuted Jews, Protestant minorities, pauperized 
Irish Catholics and many others not so readily 
classified came in millions to the land of hope 
and freedom. With them they brought many prob- 
lems stemming from the resultant unparalleled 
heterogeneity of our population. 

Most urban and many rural communities be- 
came a melting pot of old world cultures. Religious 
sects became more diverse and numerous than the 
tongues in which the emigrants spoke. It was no 
longer practical to teach one of the Protestant 
creeds in the school. Local populations found 
themselves unable even to agree upon the version 
of the Bible to be used in opening exercises. As a 
result by the slow mutation of our customs, the 
adoption of changes in State Constitutions, the 
enactment of laws, and the decisions of State 
Courts, the public school became largely secular- 
ized. Exceptions persisted and variants in the 
degree of secularization were numberless, but the 
pattern was secularization. 

As this process of secularization progressed and 
as political battles were fought on the State and 
local level, there emerged a general acceptance by 
the State of separation of Church and State as a 
constitutional principle. By 1894 this was so firmly 
imbedded in our institutions that Elihu Root in a 
constitutional battle in New York felt able to say, 
“It is not a question of religion, or of creed, or 
of party; it is a question of declaring and main- 
taining the great American principle of eternal 
separation between Church and State.”’ Of course, 


to keep the record straight, we must note that Mr. 
Root was talking of a constitutional principle of 
the States, not of the Federal Government. 


The Fourteenth Amendment 


Still another event was the Civil War for in its 
wake it brought the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution which told a beaten and recalci- 
trant South that it must respect “the privileges 
and immunities” of citizens of the United States, 
and as it turned out spoke equally and as forci- 
bly to a victorious, arrogant, and unsuspecting 
North. Adopted in 1868, it took the Supreme 
Court nearly 50 years to discover that at least some 
of the rights incorporated in the Bill of Rights 
were by force of this Amendment made applica- 
ble to the States. There followed the application 
of one after another of these first ten amendments 
until under the leadership of Mr. Justice Black, in 
the Everson decision to which we are coming, every 
member of the Court, without discussion and as 
though by assumption replaced the initial word 
of the First Amendment, “Congress” with the 
words, “The State or Federal government.” 


Everson vs. New Jersey 


The stage is now set for the decision in Ever- 
son vs. New Jersey on February 10, 1947. The 
case involved an attack upon the constitutionality 
of a statute of New Jersey which provided for the 
reimbursement of parents of parochial school 
children for the money expended by them for bus 
fares in transporting their children to school. The 
claim of the plaintiff was that this violated the 
opening clause of the First Amendment. It was 
not claimed that this statute either created or 
tended to create a State Church or in the words of 
Madison “‘establish a religion’’ or “establish a na- 
tional religion.” It was said only that it violated 
the American principle of separation of Church 
and State and that the “wall of separation between 
church and state is threatened.” 

There were two opinions in the case. Mr. Black 
read the opinion of five of the judges. Mr. Jackson 
read his own for the four in the minority. All 
agreed that Mr. Black has correctly interpreted 
the meaning of the First Amendment, but the four 
applied it to the case and made it the rule of de- 
cision and the five hesitatingly, if not wistfully, 
let the statute stand as an allowable public wel- 

















EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


fare measure not directly aiding religion. The sig- 
nificant, the amazing language upon which all 
agreed is: 


“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the First 
Amendment means at least this: Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. Neither can force nor 
influence a person to go to or to remain away from 
church against his will or force him to profess a belief 
or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished 
for entertaining or professing religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance. No 
tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the Fed- 
eral Government can, openly or secretly, participate 
in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups 
and vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law was intended 
to erect ‘a wall of separation between Church and 
State.’ Reynolds v. United States, supra, at 164.” 


All or Preferential 


What is most appalling to the logical mind is 
the way the Court almost insidiously introduced 
into an otherwise unexceptionable statement, the 
words, “‘aid all religions,”’ thus proscribing equal 
non-discriminatory aid to all religions, while at 
the same time recognizing that it was preferential 
treatment that the Amendment prohibited. 

This the court said without a reference to what 
Madison had said of the meaning of the amend- 
ment and without a single relevant citation of ju- 
dicial authority or appeal to philology. It was as 
though the Amendment meant this so plainly as 
to be obvious or as though this was a tribunal that 
could issue ukases without being restricted by logic 
or accountable at the bar of public opinion. 

This was a feat of judicial semantics that makes 
Houdini appear a novice. In the time it took to 
read these words of the opinion, the court ap- 
propriated a constitutional principle from the 
States that had taken a century to forge and while 
the eye lagged and the ear cocked, imposed the 
newly acquired national principle upon the States 
in a new and more rigid form than it had been bor- 
rowed a split second before. Such prestidigitations 
are diverting and breathtaking but hardly dignified 
or confidence inspiring. 
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The Champaign Case 


It was in this stage of the development of our 
constitutional law that McCullom vs. The Board 
of Education of Champaign, Illinois, came on for 
hearing in the Supreme Court of the U. S. 

The case brought up for judicial scrutiny a 
movement which had started in the schools of 
Gary, Indiana, about 37 years ago. From this start 
it had spread until approximately 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in 2,200 school districts scattered through 
46 States were devoting from 30 to 60 minutes in 
each week to the study of religion on an educa- 
tional level. The program varied widely in its form 
and content. About 60 per cent of the classes were 
held in churches—about 40 per cent in school 
buildings. Typically all or most organized religious 
sects in a community joined in the movement co- 
operatively and employed teachers and provided 
lesson materials at their own expense. Pupils were 
admitted to the classes only upon the written re- 
quest of their parents. Classes were usually sep- 
arate for Catholics, Jews and Protestants, the 
latter joining together in undenominational teach- 
ings. Bible history, biblical quotations and char- 
acter building were emphasized. The plan at 
Champaign, Illinois, which was the one attacked 
by the relator or complainant was a typical system 
and, as is frequently the case, outside of metro- 
politan areas, made use of school buildings for 
lack of conveniently located churches. 

When this case reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States it had already been run the 
gantlet of the trial court and the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, where both State and Federal guaran- 
ties had been considered and the plan had won the 
unqualified approval of both courts. However, a 
more severe test awaited it. Justice Black had de- 
vised a sieve that, if applied, could strain from 
public education, everywhere in the nation, even 
this studied attempt to avoid every objection 
which had ever been made under State Constitu- 
tional provisions. 


Four Opinions 


On March 8, 1948, the Court, having failed to 
reach an agreement on either the decision or the 
reasons to be assigned for it, delivered itself of 
four opinions, one each by Justices Black, Frank- 
furter, Jackson and Reed. The opinion of Justice 
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Black was concurred in by three other members of 
the court, the opinion of Justice Frankfurter by 
three, and the opinion of Justice Reed was a lone 
dissent. 

The opinion of Justice Black simply quoted 
again the language set forth above from the Ever- 
son case and referred to no other authority. The 
whole substance of the decision is contained in that 
quotation and the following concluding para- 


graph. 
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“Here not only are the state’s tax-supported public 
school buildings used for the dissemination of religious 
doctrines. The State also affords sectarian groups an in- 
valuable aid in that it helps to provide pupils for their 
religious classes through the use of the state’s com- 
pulsory public school machinery. This is not separation 
of Church and State.” 


The opinion of Justice Frankfurter, joined in by 
Justices Jackson, Burton and Rutledge, is more 
thoughtful and restricted in scope. He opens this 





E CAN have education without religion, 
but it will not be the type of education that 
will perpetuate a democracy. 

Benjamin Franklin was with a European friend 
when the news of the ratification of the U. S. 
constitution reached him. ‘‘Is it a monarchy or a 
republic?” his friend eagerly inquired. ““A republic 
—if we can keep it!” was the prompt rejoinder. 
Whether or not we can keep it has been the prob- 
lem of democracies through the ages. 

Democracies have come and gone, and many 
are long forgotten. The causes of their downfall 
are easy to locate. They represent the sins of hu- 
manity. Selfishness, hate, greed, persecution of 
minorities, the love of power, disregard of free- 
dom of speech—these are forces that have under- 
mined democracies. They can destroy our own; 
they are forces more powerful than poison gas, 
TNT, or the atomic bomb. The founders of our 
government were acquainted with such forces. 
They sought to insure the perpetuity of the gov- 
ernment conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. The 
Continental Congress, in passing the Ordinance of 
1787 for the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory set for us a pattern in combatting the enemies 
of popular government. ‘Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
That statement is repeated in the provisions drawn 
up in 1812 for the government of the Louisiana 
territory. 


Education Without Religion 


By W. W. CARPENTER 











Alexander McNair, first governor of the State 
of Missouri, in his statement to the legislature, 
ervation of civil liberty, it behooves every repre- 
sentative of a free people to apply his anxious and 
unremitting attention to the means of education. 
The infancy of a government, when principles are 
fresh in the minds of men, is a time peculiarly 
proper to inculcate the principles of morality, re- 
ligion, and virtue.” 

The many provisions of our legislative enact- 
ments may be broadly interpreted as not opposing 
religion, but to prevent discrimination between 
denominations. 

Faithlessness has become a cult. Great nations 
teach their youth that any lie, any false promise 
is blameless if uttered to advance the interests of 
the state. There are those here in America who 
would destroy all religion. But from us—“Re- 
move religion from the public schools?’ No! 
Never! “Remove denominationalism from the 
public schools?’’ By all means! 

An official publication of the Maplewood, Mis- 
souri, public schools (1931-32, Vol. 1, No. 20) 
states it very concisely: “If we cannot teach the 
old-fashioned virtues of honesty, justice, decency, 
and the Christian doctrine of love along with mod- 
ern thought, then we had better dismantle our 
splendid and magnificently equipped schools and 
return to the old log schoolhouse. We had better 
have citizens who have character and little erudi- 
tion than citizens whose knowledge is a peril to 


society.” 
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opinion with a forthright admission that in the 
Everson case a constitutional principle was manu- 
factured, not merely repeated or applied. His 
language is, 


“This case, in the light of the Everson decision, dem- 
onstrates anew that the mere formulation of a relevant 
Constitutional principle is the beginning of the solution 
of a problem, not its answer. This is so because the 
meaning of a spacious conception like that of the sep- 
aration of Church from State is unfolded as appeal is 
made to the principle from case to case.” 


After recognizing that the Champaign plan of 
religious education is “a conscientious attempt to 
accommodate the allowable functions of Govern- 
ment and the special concerns of the Church with- 
in the framework of our Constitution and with 
due regard to the kind of society for which it was 
designed, . . .” he condemns it in general un- 
incisive terms apparently because he finds that, 
“The maintenance of the whole school atmosphere 
and school planning is presumably put behind re- 
ligious instruction, as given in Champaign, pre- 
cisely in order to secure for the religious institu- 
tions such maintenance and planning.” 

The breadth of the opinion is then limited to 
the case before it by the guarded language, 


“We do not consider, as indeed we could not, school 
programs not before us which, though colloquially char- 
acterized as ‘released time,’ present situations differing in 
aspects that may well be constitutionally crucial. Differ- 
ent forms which ‘released time’ has taken during more 
than thirty years of growth include programs which, 
like that before us, could not withstand the test of the 
Constitution; others may be found unexceptionable. We 
do not now attempt to weigh in the Constitutional scale 
every separate detail or various combination of factors 
which may establish a valid ‘released time’ program.” 


Finally, he recognizes that it is Jefferson’s meta- 
phor which is being interpreted and applied, not 
the Constitution. 


“Separation means separation, not something less. 
Jefferson’s metaphore in describing the relation between 
Church and State speaks of a ‘wall of separation,’ not 
of a fine line easily overstepped. The public school is 
at once the symbol of our democracy and the most per- 
vasive means for promoting our common destiny.” 


Justice Jackson’s opinion is inexplicably contra- 
dictory. In the opening paragraph he concurs with 
the opinion of Justice Frankfurter but says, 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
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“I think it is doubtful whether the facts of this case 
establish jurisdiction in this Court, but in any event 
that one should place some bounds on the demands for 
intereference with local schools that we are empowered 
or willing to entertain.” 


While later condemning the Champaign plan 
because involving too “formal and explicit in- 
struction” he points out the unworkable and dan- 
gerous implications of the decision in actual edu- 
cational practice, 


“I think it remains to be demonstrated whether it is 
possible, even if desirable, to comply with such de- 
mands as plaintiff's completely to isolate and cast out 
of secular education all that some people may reason- 
ably regard as religious instruction. Perhaps subjects 
such as mathematics, physics or chemistry are, or can be, 
completely secularized. But it would not seem practical 
to teach either practice or appreciation of the arts if 
we are to forbid exposure of youth to any religious in- 
fluences. Music without sacred music, architecture minus 
the cathedral, or painting without the scriptural themes 
would be eccentric and incomplete, even from a secular 
point of view. Yet the inspirational appeal of religion 
in these guises is often stronger than in forthright ser- 
mon. Even such a ‘science’ as biology raises the issue 
between evolution and creation as an explanation of 
our presence on this planet. Certainly a course in Eng- 
lish literature that omitted the Bible and other powerful 
uses of our mother tongue for religious ends would be 
pretty barren. And I should suppose it is a proper, if not 
an indispensable, part of preparation for a worldly life 
to know the roles that religion and religions have played 
in the tragic story of mankind. The fact is that, for 
good or for ill, nearly everything in our culture worth 
transmitting, everything which gives meaning to life, is 
saturated with religious influences, derived from pagan- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catholic and Protes- 
tant—and other faiths accepted by a large part of the 
world’s peoples. One can hardly respect a system of edu- 
cation that would leave the student wholly ignorant of 
the currents of religious thought that move the world 
society for a part in which he is being prepared. 

“But how one can teach, with satisfaction or even 
with justice to all faiths, such subjects as the story of 
the Reformation, the Inquisition, or even the New Eng- 
land effort to found ‘a Church without a Bishop and a 
State without a King,’ is more than I know. It is too 
much to expect that mortals will teach subjects about 
which their contemporaries have passionate controversies 
with the detachment they may summon to teaching 
about remote subjects such as Confucius or Mohamet. 
When instruction turns to proselyting and imparting 
knowledge becomes evangelism is, except in the crudest 
cases, a subtle inquiry. 


In conclusion Mr. Jackson shockingly admits 
that the Court is deciding the case upon its own 
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philosophy of the role of religion in education 
rather than upon the Constitution. His words are: 


“It is idle to pretend that this task is one for which 
we can find in the Constitution one word to help us as 
judges to decide where the secular ends and the sectar- 
ian begins in education. Nor can we find guidance in any 
other legal source. It is a matter on which we can find 
no law but our own prepossessions.” ’ 


But it is Justice Reed who lays bare the fact that 
the Court has not only based its decision upon 
Thomas Jefferson’s metaphor, but in doing so has 
misinterpreted it. With a genuine respect for his- 
torical facts rather than myths he points out that 
Mr. Jefferson himself proposed and had adopted, 
with Madison’s approval, a plan for the University 
of Virginia which so closely paralleled the Cham- 
paign plan as to be startling. He marshalls also the 
myriad practices of our people which recognize 
the essentiality of religious training and in which 
government aids and benefits religion in innumer- 
able ways. Prominently mentioned are tax exemp- 
tions for religious bodies, and chaplaincies in 
Congress, the Army and Navy and their academies. 

Finally, in the concluding paragraph of his 
opinion he says: 

“Whatever may be the wisdom of the arrangement as 
to the use of the school buildings made with the Cham- 
paign Council of Religious Education, it is clear to me 
that past practice shows such cooperation between the 
schools and a non-ecclesiastical body is not forbidden by 
the First Amendment. When actual church services have 
always been permitted on government property, the mere 
use of the school buildings by a non-sectarian group for 
religious education ought not to be condemned as an 
establishment of religion. For a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion to give the type of instruction here offered cannot 
be said to violate our rule as to the establishment of 
religion by the state. The prohibition of enactments re- 
specting the establishment of religion do not bar every 
friendly gesture between church and state. It is not an 
absolute prohibition against every conceivable situation 
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Paradox 


“It is one of the paradoxes of our times that 
modern society needs to fear little except men, 
and what is worse, it needs to fear only the edu- 
cated men. The most serious crimes are committed 
only by educated men and technically competent 
people. . . . If education is to be the instrument 


of our improvement, it should be constantly aware 
of its mission.”—Robert H. Jackson, Justice, U. S. 





Supreme Court. 














where the two may work together any more than the 
other provisions of the First Amendment—free speech, 
free press—are absolutes.” 


Effects of the Decision 


From this analysis of the opinions a few con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

1. No released-time program will be sanctioned 
by the Court which involves the release of partici- 
pants in the program for attendance at classes in 
the school buildings, while non-participants are 
required to continue in attendance at secular 
classes. 

2. A majority of the Court would probably ap- 
prove the dismissal of all pupils early on one day 
or more a week for the accommodation of those 
who wished to attend religious education classes 
off school premises. 

3. Whether or not the release of participants 
for attendance at religious education classes off 
school premises, while non-participants continue 
with their studies would be sanctioned is in the 
balance. It will undoubtedly be brought to the 
Court soon. 

4. The use of school property by religious 
bodies, outside of school time, would probably be 
approved. 

5. The decision may only be accepted as a con- 
demnation of the particular program in use at 
Champaign. No one is warranted in assuming that 
any other cooperation between Church and State, 
either in the field of education or elsewhere, will 
run afoul of the Court’s ruling. Until the Court 
has considered and decided each practice, it should 
be presumed constitutional. 

While it is regrettable that the Court has em- 
barked upon a course which makes its own phi- 
losophy the final arbiter of every dispute regarding 
points at which religion and education touch or 
overlap and has thus abandoned the concept that 
our government is one of law and not of men, 
we may be grateful that no broad prohibition has 
been laid down. The harm that the decision does is 
bad enough in itself without applying it to situa- 
tions for which it was not intended. Education 
must continue to relate religion to life and incul- 
cate appreciation of spiritual values, avoiding all 
creed and dogma. If this were done well enough 
in the day to day teaching of secular subjects, 
there would be no need or demand for separate 
religious education classes. 








HE absence of quotas in the admission of mi- 
Tom groups into Roosevelt College has not 
created unusual headaches for our administrators. 
From our experience, there is no basis for hysteri- 
cal fears about interracial marriage, spread of so- 
cial diseases, lowered academic standards, or the 
spread of irresponsibility. We are a normal com- 
munity of six thousand men and women, dedi- 
cated to respect people as people, without regard 
to the color of the skin or the tenets of their re- 
ligious creed. Our student problems in general 
are of normal scope and intensity. Our standards 
of honesty, cleanliness, health, industry, and atti- 
tude indicate that minority groups do not bring 
with them a wave of unusual social, moral and 
physical problems. 

There are, however, specific problems which mi- 
nority groups in our schools must face. I report 
how we at Roosevelt College are dealing with 
these three: 

1. The problem of discrimination and undemo- 
cratic administrative control. 

2. The problem of inequality of achievement. 

3. The problem of restricted opportunity in job 
placement. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
UNDEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROL 


It is difficult to determine the exact influence 
which boards of control have upon the details of 
school administration, because no systematic study 
has ever been made of exactly what goes on inside 
of board meetings. It is also difficult to prove that 
minority group problems in a school flow from 
the kind of administrative control the school has. 

A recent study did indicate, however, some in- 
teresting facts concerning the boards of control of 
thirty-one of our leading universities: 

1. The control of our universities is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the top 9.5 per cent of our 
socio-economic group as classified by business and 
professional status. 

2. Men in proprietary, legal, and managerial 
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occupations represented 48 per cent of the boards 
of control in 1860, and that representation in- 
creased to 73.6 per cent of the boards of control 
in 1930, when the last survey was made. 

3. When polled on the question of academic 
freedom, thirty-four per cent of the trustees said in 
writing that the scope and freedom of teaching 
should be restricted. 

But, we are still left with this question: Exactly 
how does control of schools by the top socio- 
economic classes create problems for minority 
groups in our schools? I do not mean to suggest 
that race prejudice and high socio-economic status 
have positive and significant correlation; we rec- 
ognize some of the bitterest and most irrational 
prejudice is on the lower socio-economic levels. I 
am suggesting, however, that the quota system is 
related to the type of upper middle class mores 
which have dominated our schools since the nine- 
teenth century. I am further suggesting that one 
of the greatest problems the Jewish, Negro, or 
other minority group student faces, whether he is 
in high school or college, is the quota system if 
he wishes to continue his education. I am suggest- 
ing that this oppressive atmosphere of a quota 
system poisons and warps social, political, and 
moral attitudes and creates serious guidance prob- 
lems among minority group students. 

The quota system tries to be rational and hu- 
mane by paying lip service to the American ideal 
that the underdogs (at least some of them) de- 
serve a chance; it argues that quotas are democratic 
because student bodies must be “representative.” 
Quotas seem plausible because they are expedient; 
they seem non-vicious bcause they are subtle and 





* This article is abstracted from an address to the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, Chicago, March 31, 1948. 

1 Beck, Hubert T., Men Who Control Our Universities, New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1947, pp. 61-62, 112. 
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allow a token type of interracialism. At the bottom 
of the quota system lies the assumption that mi- 
nority groups are inferior; without this assumption 
there would be no objection to a non-quota system 
based on merit. The quota system is a kind of 
“gentlemen’s agreement’’ which is a strong char- 
acteristic of the mores of the upper middle class 
citizen in America. They are our so-called “best 
citizens," as measured by socio-economic status, 
who control our schools, and who therefore im- 
pose the quota system on peoples they consider 
inferior. 

If members of minority groups are fortunate 
enough to gain admission to schools of higher edu- 
cation, they face two problems closely related to 
the quota system: 

First: many schools and colleges have an admin- 
istrative hierarchy which is a model of authori- 
tarianism, and, 

Second: Negroes and Jewish students face an 
elaborate set of social discriminatory practices on 
college campuses. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion recognized the danger in an undemocratic ad- 
ministrative hierarchy when it stated: 

“To achieve practice in democratic action the 
President’s Commission recommends a careful re- 
view of administrative policies in institutions of 
higher learning; revision may be necessary to give 
students every possible experience in democratic 
processes within the democratic community. 
Young people cannot be expected to develop a 
firm allegiance to the democratic faith they are 
taught in the classrooms if their campus life is 
carried on in an authoritarian atmosphere.’’? 

In order to wipe out the problems of an authori- 
tarian administrative hierarchy (which is a prob- 
lem of all students) and the problem of social dis- 
crimination against minority groups on the cam- 
pus, I suggest the following: 

1. That faculty members be given a greater 
voice in administrative control and 

2. That the philosophy and basic aims of the 
school be so stated that a complete air of freedom 
exists on the campus. 

As a contribution toward this first goal, Roose- 
velt College sought to establish a new kind of 

2 “Establishing the Goals,’’ Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, Vol. I, Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 


Education, Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, De- 
cember, 1947, p. 14. 
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board of trustees. A striking feature of our Board 
is the large voice exercised in it by the faculty. Of 
the twenty-one members of the Board, five are 
elected by the faculty from the faculty. The Board 
is composed of representatives of business, labor 
and the professions; the Board is interracial and 
intercreedal. It represents all the main segments of 
life in the Chicago community. With this organi- 
zation, no segment of the Board can control the 
academic and administrative processes in line with 
its particular ideas. So far as we know there are 
only two Negroes serving as trustees of any col- 
lege which has white students. Both of these 
Negroes are on our Board. We know only four 
other colleges which give labor a voice on their 
boards of control. Of the some 30,000 men and 
women controlling our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, we know of only seven persons from the ranks 
of labor. There is only a token representation of 
Jews, and women, the largest American minority 
group, are poorly represented, even on boards of 
coeducational institutions. Is it unreasonable to 
suggest, therefore, that the inadequate representa- 
tion of large segments of the American people 
has been a cause of minority group problems in our 
schools? 

As to the actual administration of Roosevelt Col- 
lege, the President and the Deans must request a 
vote of confidence from the faculty at the end of 
each third year. The “yes” or “‘no”’ vote is by secret 
ballot and its purpose, in the case of the President, 
is to convey to the President, and through him to 
the Board, for its guidance, the sentiment of the 
faculty. The vote of confidence on the Deans has a 
similar purpose. Our departmental chairmen are 
elected for terms of three years by the President, 
the Dean of the particular school and members of 
the Executive Committee after the voting members 
of the department have filed their “recommenda- 
tion.’’ Members of the teaching staff are appointed 
by the President after hearing the recommendation 
of the dean of the school in which the appointment 
is sought and of the chairman of the department 
and its voting members. The faculty enjoys the 
right of recalling any officer it elects. Furthermore, 
any full-time employee of the College has the right 
to file a grievance and a formal grievance proce- 
dure is outlined by which complaints eventually 
may be carried all the way to the Board of Trus- 
tees, if necessary. 





TOWARD DEMOCRACY IN A COLLEGE 


We believe that this is a democratic adminis- 
trative structure which gives us an unparalleled 
opportunity for free inquiry into any controversial 
area. Thus, we feel that we have eliminated re- 
striction, either direct or indirect, which might be 
exercised by a conservative board of control or by 
the vested interests of an entrenched administrative 
hierarchy. 

As to the creation of a greater atmosphere of 
freedom, the only answer is to establish a school 
which refuses to count people or consider them 
on any other basis than as people. The recent stand 
taken by the National Student Association is com- 
mendable. It is high time other discriminatory 
practices among students are abolished. Some of the 
most vicious discrimination is found in the frater- 
nity system. Our students are now taking the lead 
in this matter and on May 1 held at Roosevelt 
College a conference of some twenty-six independ- 
ent fraternities which are interested in a new na- 
tional fraternity based upon democratic principles. 
Our Faculty Constitution, student government, 
and all student clubs operate on the basic principle 
of equality. 

A serious degree of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation exists in our schools. Discriminatory prac- 
tices are particularly vicious in the graduate schools 
of our colleges and universities. For example, in 
1925 of all the graduates of the City College of 
New York who applied for admission to medical 
schools, 58.4 per cent were admitted. In 1943 this 
figure had fallen to 15 per cent. A recent study 
reveals that the greatest discrimination against mi- 
nority groups occurs in the fields of dentistry, 
medicine, pharmacy, law, business administra- 
tion, fine arts, architecture, veterinary medicine, 
and forestry. Minority groups are holding their 
own in the fields of social work, journalism, engi- 
neering, and home economics. Minority group 
representation has somewhat increased in the fields 
of osteopathy,* music, theology, library science, 
education, military science, and nursing. The 
greatest discrimination at present seems to be in 
the professional law schools (where Jewish enroll- 
ment fell from 26 per cent in 1935 to 10 per cent 
in 1946) .4 

In 1945 when Roosevelt College was founded, 


* Kingdon, Frank, “Discrimination =. Medical Colleges,” The 
American Mercury, ‘October, 1945, p. 


* Baer, Max F., “Counting the Jewiak oma Students,” Nea 
tional Jewish Weekly, November 11, 1947 
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two fundamental principles were stated in the 
Charter: 

1. To provide a teaching faculty for such col- 
lege which shall be both free and responsible in 
the discovery and dissemination of truth; and 

2. To provide educational opportunities to per- 
sons of both sexes and of the various races on 
equal terms. 

Today we have a great interracial student body 
of 5600. We do not know how many of what 
specific races we have represented because we do 
not count our students that way. This is a step 
toward greater democracy in American higher 
education. 

In many sections of the United States the prob- 
lem of discrimination is primarily a political or 
legislative one. The clearest example of this is, 
of course, the laws of most southern states which 
outlaw equal opportunity. The results of such a 
system are reflected in the amount of money which 
is spent in these states on white and Negro educa- 
tion. For example, in the District of Columbia 
three dollars are spent for white institutions for 
every dollar spent for comparable Negro institu- 
tions. In Kentucky the ratio rises: in that State, $42 
are spent for white institutions for every $1 spent 
for comparable Negro institutions.5 

One avenue of attack on the problem of dis- 
crimination was the recent passage by the New 
York State Legislature of a bill outlawing racial 
and religious discrimination in the admission of 
students to private colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools.* The principle of legal coercion 
to end discrimination was opposed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges meeting in Cincinnati 
in January of this year. The reasoning of the col- 
lege presidents who met in Cincinnati was that 
such legislation as was then being considered in 
New York would give the State an undue influence 
in the affairs of the schools. Instead, the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges felt that schools should 
voluntarily eliminate the undemocratic practices of 
discrimination in their admissions policies. I favor 
the stand taken by the State of New York. I op- 
posed the stand taken by the majority of the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Colleges. The 
” Higher 


‘the Presi- 
S. Gov- 


“Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportuni 
Eduction for American Democracy, Vol. II, Report o 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, Washington, U. 
ernment Printing Office, ember, 1947, 
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only possible stand for those who believe in the 
practice of democracy is to abolish all admissions 
quotas based on race and creed in determining who 
shall be educated in our schools. 


THE PROBLEM OF INEQUALITY OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Commenting on the report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, the President 
of Fordham University recently stated: “By multi- 
plying college facilities until they can care for 
every high school graduate who doesn’t want to go 
to work, the Commission is not doing the colleges 
or the country any favor. How the Commission 
hopes to multiply the sheepskins and have fewer 
sheep, I cannot guess. This program threatens to 
suffocate us with tides of mediocrity.’’? 

Although I do not agree with President Gan- 
non, it would be less than honest to suggest that 
schools which aim at an education of the masses 
in large urban areas are free from worries about 
the “tides of mediocrity” which flow to the door- 
step. 

The special problems of minority groups in our 
schools are related to the general educational prob- 
lem of discovering potential abilities and training 
them. Educational administrators in an institution 
such as ours must be especially alert to the possi- 
bility that poor socio-economic environment may 
have covered up potential abilities. We must also 
be aware that some deficiencies can be eliminated 
by special training while others cannot. Finally, we 
must also ask ourselves whether or not inequalities 
of achievement are due to any special characteris- 
tics of the various minority groups in our student 
body. Two complementary ways of dealing with 
the problem of unequal achievement have been 
initiated at our school. The first is the initiation of 
an Abilities Research Program, and secondly, the 
establishment of strong Remedial programs in the 
fields of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The Abilities Research Program has been initi- 
ated with the help of Science Research Associates 
of Chicago. The President, Lyle Spencer, of this 
organization is on the Board of Trustees of our 
College. We have taken a sample of some 400 stu- 
dents and have given them a battery of 36 different 
tests, most of these being experimental tests de- 


T Very Reverend Robert I. Gannon, President of * _— Uni- 
versity, as quoted in Time Magazine, February 23, 19 
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vised by Thurston, Kuder and others. Our immedi- 
ate problem is to find out whether we can, through 
this comprehensive testing program, predict with 
any degree of certainty how well our students will 
do in college. Our student body represents a wider 
range of abilities than is generally found in a four 
year college, and our large number of minority 
group students gives us an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to discover whether or not these minority 
groups have special remedial problems. We have 
just begun to correlate the results of the testing 
with the course grades obtained by the test sub- 
jects in their regular academic courses. Thus, we 
are not, at this time, able to report any significant 
conclusions. Our program to date has, however, 
indicated that we can profitably pursue further 
investigation based on the following hypotheses: 

1. Potentiality (possibility of growth within 
the limits imposed by hereditary factors) is not 
distributed according to color lines, racial make- 
up, national boundaries or socio-economic class. 

2. It is possible through research to discover 
those potentialities which are trainable and 
those that are relatively untrainable. 

3. If an individual has a high proportion of 
both trainable and relatively untrainable ability- 
traits, then he is an excellent risk for college train- 
ing regardless of previous achievement. 

4. If an individual has a high proportion of un- 
trainable ability-traits but a low proportion of 
trainable ability-traits, he is still a good college risk 
if a special effort is made through remedial pro- 
grams to bridge the gap between achievement rec- 
ord and achievement potential. It is in this category 
that we find many of our minority group problems. 

As to whether or not there are special problems 
among minority groups we are not yet in a posi- 
tion to say. Our own experience in the field of 
the interrelation of environment and intelligence 
is: That there is no scientific evidence which would 
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prove that minority group members, such as 
Negroes, are less able to profit by a college educa- 
tion than white students. This view is substanti- 
ated by Dr. George Stoddard who has declared: 

“Perhaps all that present day intelligence test- 
ing can do in connection with the racial problem 
has been done: It has revealed no basis in scho- 
lastic aptitude for discrimination against any race 
or nationality present in the American popula- 
tion.’’§ 

It has been stated that members of minority 
groups tend to lack social know-how and are often 
unfamiliar with the handling of highly verbalized 
and abstract material. Sometimes this has led to 
premature assumptions concerning the nature of 
intelligence. At other times this has caused many 
educators to group members of minorities into 
types and special groups. A recent study by the 
American Council on Education indicates that this 
typing and grouping has had an unfortunate re- 
percussion in the writing of America’s textbooks 
for the elementary and secondary level. This study 
came up with the following conclusions concern- 
ing the treatment of minority group problems in 
the text material of our schools:® 

1. Intentional bias was not found in American 
teaching materials, but frequent value judgments 
and implications are often ‘unconsciously or care- 
lessly expressed; and even more pronounced, there 
are omissions of data and gaps in curriculum plan- 
ning which result in failure of the teaching out- 
lines and materials to come to grips with the issues 
especially connected with the problem of minority 
groups in our population. 

2. The dignity and the worth of the individual 
are not stressed in most texts. The individual is 
usually submerged into a group; there is not ade- 
quate attention paid to the nature and value of hu- 
man personality per se. 

3. In treating group organization, too much 
emphasis is placed on “‘typical’’ group members 
such as Jew, Catholic, Negro, etc., and too little on 
the variety of individuals within groups. 

4. Regarding the treatment of Jews, most of 
the U. S. text materials deal with information con- 
cerning ancient Jews before 79 A.D., and treat 
these people as if they had never changed. Many 





* Stoddard, George, The Meaning of Intelligence, New York, 
The McMillan Co., 1944, p. 247. 

_*“The Educatior™1 Record,” The American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., July, 1947, 28:3, pp. 235-262. 
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inaccuracies were also discovered in the description 
of Jews as a ‘‘race’”’; there was very little recogni- 
tion of religious, economic and cultural variation 
among Jews. 

5. In treating immigrants, too much emphasis 
was placed on “‘out-groups” and there was too 
much over-simplification in referring to “new” 
(meaning after 1880) immigrants as alarming 
“hordes” or “swarms.” These latter groups of 
immigrants were usually referred to as “‘prob- 
lems.” 

6. In treating Negroes, scientific data about 
race were conspicuous by their absence. Very often 
the treatment of Negroes was on a “folklore” 
level. 

It is easy to see how such text materials, circulat- 
ing in our public schools today, do harm in con- 
nection with the problem of minority groups. 
Thus, a vicious and undemocratic cycle is main- 
tained: Individuals are viewed as types, treated in 
text material as types and are studied as types 
rather than individuals. At Roosevelt College we 
treat everyone as an individual and not as a type 
or member of any special race. This philosophy has 
enabled us to eliminate tensions which exist in 
some interracial schools. In a recent survey, one 
of our graduates rather neatly summed up the re- 
sults of our experience by declaring, “I shall always 
look back with justifiable pride upon this fraternal 
association of the races of mankind upon the 
common ground of learning.” 


THE PROBLEM OF RESTRICTED OPPORTUNITY 
IN JOB PLACEMENT 


Any school which concerns itself with the train- 
ing of large number of minority group members 
will sooner or later discover, as we have, that mi- 
nority group members need more than average de- 
velopment of skills if they are to be placed in jobs 
which are commensurate with their abilities. Our 
job placement experience to date shows that we do 
great service to minority group students by urging 
them to attain more varieties of skills than they 
might normally be expected to need. We have 
counseled with them to add such skiils as account- 
ing, statistics, psychometrics, and typing even 
when these subjects are not their major interests. 
Very often these extra skills have been the factors 
which tip the scale in favor of a minority group 
member applying for a position with a borderline 
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firm. One practical result has been our success 
in introducing Negroes into higher grade positions 
in those firms already employing Negroes in 
menial jobs. 

Chicago is a crucial area in the development of 
principles of fair employment practice, and we 
believe that Roosevelt College is in a unique posi- 
tion to contribute to the establishment of such 
principles. Although we receive and train stu- 
dents freely, without regard to race or creed, it is 
inevitable that we would find that the business 
and industrial world does not act so freely and 
fairly in accepting minority group members 
for job placement. In a survey of a couple of 
hundred firms in Chicago, we found that only 
39 per cent would accept the best qualified per- 
son for the job regardless of race, color or creed. 
The problem is general but we feel that our posi- 
tion in the community is unique and our approach 
is unusually effective. 

We reject the negative approach of trying to use 
coercion on prospective employers. Our approach is 
to talk things over with key business and industrial 
personnel leaders, try to discover and overcome 
problems of well-meaning employers, and to coun- 
sel intelligently with minority group members re- 
garding their own adjustment problems and the 
key importance of their own job performance 
when and if they enter a firm with a non-discrim- 
inatory policy. We believe this is a constructive 
approach. Our immediate problem is to enlarge 
our activities in this field so that results can be 
followed up systematically and valuable data thus 
obtained for contributing to the development of 
principles of fair and intelligent employment prac- 
tice. We have followed the practice of guarantee- 
ing our recommended candidates and have enjoyed 
some success in convincing business, especially in 
the wholesale and industrial field, that a well 
trained member of a minority group is a better 
personnel investment than a less capable native 
white American. 

It is axiomatic that colleges cannot transmit that 
which they do not possess. They cannot train 
young people for democratic living unless boards 
of trustees, administrators, faculties and student 
bodies live and act democratically. Colleges and 
universities must take seriously their high mis- 
sion of providing democratic leadership for the 
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strengthening and perfecting of our great coun- 
try to the end that “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 





Farm vs. City 


Is there a better chance for mental health for 
the child on the farm or in the city? Ohio State 
University sociologist A. R. Mangus tested 1,229 
children, a third each in the city, the village, the 
farm, using a group intelligence test, a standard- 
ized personality test, individual personality adjust- 
ment appraisals by classroom teachers, and ratings 
of their companions by the children themselves. 
Farm children are significantly more self-reliant, 
more self-confident, possess a greater sense of se- 
curity, and are superior in freedom from with- 
drawal tendencies, according to the report. City 
children had a greater sense of personal freedom 
—the farm lad has less to say about determining 
his own activities. Farm children were rated su- 
perior in development of social schools, and in 
school and community relations. 

Three times as many boys were scored as poorly 
adjusted as girls, and “about 1 in every 12 farm 
girls and 1 in every 4 farm boys tested in Miami 
County present evidences of poor mental health 
in varying degrees of seriousness. Adaptation of 
curricula to individual differences, better consulta- 
tion and guidance services, better trained teachers 
are recommended. 


In the U. S. Office of Education 


The U. S. Office of Education is organized in eight 
divisions. Four of the eight divisions are currently 
directed by Phi Delta Kappans, as follows: 

Galen Jones directs the Division of Secondary Edu- 


cation. 
R. W. Gregory directs the Division of Vocational 


Education. 
E. B. Norton directs the Division of School Admin- 


istration. 

The other divisions are Elementary Education, Bess 
Goodykoontz, Director; Auxiliary Services, Rall I. 
Grigsby, Director ; International Educational Relations, 
Kendric N. Marshall, Director; and Central Services, 
Kenneth O. Warner, Director. John W. Studebaker 
is U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Oscar R. 
Ewing is Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 











What Does a Dean Think, and Think About? 


The Dean’s Dubious Duties 


By C. E. PARTCH 


Introducing you to the inside of the mind of a Dean in action, and 
proving that people are people! 


HE Dean sat at his desk deeply engrossed in 

the examination of students’ personnel records. 
The day before notices had been sent to a num- 
ber of students asking them to call at the office for 
consultation regarding their academic standing. 
The Dean in preparation for these conferences was 
examining the records, looking for information 
that would enable him to offer constructive help to 
each student as he appeared for his conference. 

Each year the Dean has met the entering fresh- 
man class with high hope. The eager attitude of 
the group at the first meeting for the year always 
gives the Dean assurance that each student will 
succeed; that no one will need to be called to ac- 
count for his unsatisfactory academic record. How- 
ever, each year at the six-weeks marking period 
some of the names of these same students are on 
the list to be called for a conference because of 
unsatisfactory work. 

The Dean stepped into the outer office to check 
on additional records just as a rather diffident stu- 
dent entered the office. The Dean did not recog- 
nize the boy since this was his first visit to the office, 
but greeted the student with a cheerful ‘Good 
Morning” and ‘“What can we do for each other?” 
The dialogue which ensued was as follows: 

“Why did I send for you?” 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

The student produced his invitation to call at 
the office and the Dean knew at once why he had 
invited the boy for a conference. 

“Come in, George. I wanted to talk to you about 
your grades.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After finding George’s record the Dean said to 
George: 

“Did you know that last year when you entered 
as a freshman you carried five subjects and at the 


* C. E. Partch is Dean, Schoo! of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Bianswick, New 
Jersey. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


end of the semester received a grade of ‘1’ in all 
courses? A perfect score.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you know that the second semester you 
continued those same five subjects and again you 
made a perfect score?” 

“Te, oc. 

“Did you know that the first semester of your 
sophomore year you carried five subjects but re- 
ceived only four ‘1’ grades and one ‘2’ grade?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“I want to know why you received a grade of 
be” 

George smiled and then he became serious. 

“Gee, Dean, I have worked harder on that 
course than on the other four put together but I 
think I now have the situation under control.” 

The Dean continued, ““When I met you as you 
came in I asked you, “What can we do for each 
other?’ I do not think you need any help from 
me but I need your help.” 

“Yes, sir. In what way, sir?” 

“This is the time when I ask students who are 
not succeeding as they should to come for a con- 
ference in the hope that I might help them. The 
reason I asked you to come to see me is that per- 
haps you could tell me what you do as a student 
which makes it possible for you to succeed as you 
have. I wish to know your methods for success in 
order that I may pass on the information to other 
students who I know wish to succeed just as much 
as you do.” 

After cogitating for a few moments, George 
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said, “I don’t know how to tell you what I do so 
that just by telling it to some other student he 
might get all ‘1’ grades. School work has always 
been easy for me. I have always liked to go to 
school. I like college better than any of my previ- 
ous school experiences. It seems the longer I go 
to school the better I like it. I have always con- 
sidered college work as a fulltime job and that 
my attendance record and my day-to-day assign- 
ments were factors that would carry considerable 
weight in the final grade for the semester. I have 
never been absent and I have always tried to meet 
every assignment to my own satisfaction. There 
have been many times when I would like to have 
gone to some instructor to ask his advice but I 
didn’t do so because I did not wish to become a 
nuisance. I have always liked to read and have read 
much more than has been assigned as required 
reading. Somehow or other, that extra reading has 
not helped me in my course ‘Public Speaking.’ I 
don’t know, sir, what you can tell your students. 
I don’t know how I do it. I shall be glad to help 
any student whom you think I could help.” 

“George, I appreciate your coming in to see me. 
I may take advantage of your generous offer to 
help. Come in to see me at any time, especially if 
you have any suggestions which you feel will be 
helpful to other students.” 

George completed his four years of college 
work in preparation for teaching with a perfect 
score in each course except his two semesters of 
“Public Speaking” in which he made grade’ of 
“2.” His ability to read rapidly and understand- 
ingly enabled him to build a rich background of 
knowledge that directed his attention to occupa- 
tional fields other than teaching. When he in- 
vestigated the opportunities for employment in the 
fields of interest that had developed through his 
wide reading he was offered a much better begin- 
ning salary and a greater assurance of promotion 
than was being offered in the teaching field. Need- 
less to say society lost an excellent prospective 
teacher. 

At Commencement one of the duties of the 
Dean is to call the name of each student to come 
forward to receive his diploma from the President 
of the University. After working with these stu- 
dents for four or more years it is a common ex- 
perience for the Dean, when he calls a student’s 
name at Commencement, to have a vivid picture 
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of some incident in the student’s college career, 
Thus when the Dean called George’s name he 
thought of the splendid record George had made 
and of how fortunate some school system would 
be to secure him as a teacher. The Dean did not 
know at that time that George would enter em- 
ployment in another field. 

At the same Commencement the Dean called 
James, another student who had had many con- 
ferences regarding his work. The Dean thought 
as he called James’ name, “I hope he never asks me 
to write a letter of recommendation for I should 
have difficulty in writing him a recommendation 
for a teaching position.” 

James’ record was a very interesting one. He 
entered college with a vocational objective of 
teaching. His father was a very successful teacher 
and James honestly wished to be a teacher like his 
father. He had finished high school at average age 
but with a record that made it doubtful whether 
he would be accepted by the college. His father 
was a loyal alumnus and very active in alumni ac- 
tivities. James was admitted largely on his father’s 
alumni record. 

At the first marking period James was called 
by the Dean for a conference. He was failing in 
everything. He assured the Dean that he was try- 
ing but recognized that he wasn’t succeeding. He 
was willing to do anything the Dean might sug- 
gest. He wanted to be a teacher “first, last, and al- 
ways.’’ No boy could have had nicer attitudes 
toward his school work, his professors, and the 
Dean. His cooperation was excellent. 

At the end of the first semester he failed all 
but one subject and the grade in that subject was 
barely passing. James was told that if he wished 
to continue his college education he had better 
spend the second semester in a good preparatory 
school, building a better background for college 
work. Again James was thoroughly cooperative. 
He entered a good preparatory school and made 
a fairly acceptable record. He even spent six weeks 
in summer session at the college in order to have 
the best preparation he could obtain. 

James entered the following fall semester with 
the determination that this time he would succeed. 
Again at the six-weeks marking period he was 
subject to call. At the conference he displayed the 
same fine attitudes that were characteristic of him, 
and the Dean could not help but admire James for 
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those attitudes. He did not seem discouraged to 
the point of wishing to quit trying. His questions 
were largely of the nature, “What can I do in 
order to make a better record?” The Dean's stock 
reply was for James to go to his individual in- 
structors and stay with them until he could master 
his assignments. The Dean said, ““The College em- 
ploys those faculty members to offer instruction. 
You should go back to them to get your best help 
and at the same time you will be helping the fac- 
ulty member to earn his salary.’” The Dean knew 
that this advice was in a measure “passing the 
buck” but he also knew that it was placing re- 
sponsibility for instruction where it belonged. 

James passed all of his courses the first semester 
with low grades. He was warned by the Registrar 
that his record must show improvement if he 
wished to remain in college. The first marking 
period of the second semester found James in 
the Dean’s office by invitation. Again the confer- 
ence could be characterized as a friendly interview. 
The Dean had little to offer that he had not offered 
at previous conferences. When James left he said, 
“Dean, I seem to be getting better acquainted with 
you than with any of my professors. Somehow or 
other I always feel better after having talked with 
you. I'll succeed yet.” 

At the end of the freshman year, James had 
failed two of his courses and received mediocre 
grades in the other three. He was told that if he 
wished to continue he would have to remove his 
failing grades by coming to summer session. 

When James’ record for the first year’s work 
reached his father, immediately a family confer- 
ence was held in an attempt to solve the problem 
cooperatively. The father came to the Dean's of- 
fice and announced, ‘I have come to find out what 
is the best thing to do for James. He wants to be a 
teacher and I want him to be one. I had hard work 
to get through college myself so I think I know 
what a struggle James has had. I know he has tried 
his best to succeed as a student. I got so much out 
of my college work that I want one of my two boys 
to finish college. My older boy wouldn't even try 
to enter college. Perhaps I have been too insistent 
that James should go to college. He has never re- 
sented my urging him to continue trying and even 
now he is willing to continue trying if you will 
let him. Tell me what is the possibility of James’ 
finishing college and becoming a teacher? Should 
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I continue to encourage him to work for his de- 
gree or should I give up a cherished hope that 
both of us have had?” 

The conference with the father was much more 
difficult for the Dean than any conference with 
James. The boy’s whole future depended upon 
what the Dean might say. What he did say was 
to tell the father that James’ willingness to try in 
the face of so many difficulties and his splendid 
attitudes at all times certainly entitled him to an- 
other opportunity to try again. He came to sum- 
mer session, removed his deficiencies, and started 
on his second year’s work with a lighter load than 
the fulltime student was expected to carry. 

James finished the requirements for his Bache- 
lor of Science in Education Degree after six years 
and four summer sessions of very mediocre work. 
In his senior year, he made his best record. In his 
practice teaching he did his best work and was 
commended for his classroom work. This part of 
his record was gratifying to the Dean but he knew 
that recommendations for teaching positions 
were usually accepted or rejected on the academic 
records in teaching majors and minors. It was for 
this reason that the Dean thought at Commence- 
ment that it would be difficult if he were asked to 
write a letter of recommendation for James. 

James never asked for a letter, nor did he ask 
to have his credentials sent to any school official. 
He made application for his teaching certificate 
and with that official document went out and per- 
sonally applied for a teaching position. He se- 
cured a position teaching in a county seat town in 
a high school of about 1,000 students. 

When the Dean learned what James had done 
he was interested in watching James’ progress as a 
teacher. At the end of the year James’ contract was 
renewed for a second year, and again for a third 
year. With the renewal of his contract for the 
fourth year he was under tenure and fairly well 
established as a teacher. 

The Dean on one of his visiting tours of the 
high schools of the State made a point to visit 
James and to talk with the Principal of the school. 
When the Dean asked just what James was doing 
the Principal said, “We have him working with 
a group of slow pupils. He seems to understand 
many of their problems and is able to help them.” 

Out of three decades of teaching experiences 
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Research in Counseling and Guidance 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


HIs article presents an overview of the April, 

1948, issue of the Review of Educational 
Research. (The February, 1948, issue on the sub- 
ject “School Plant and Equipment,” which normal- 
ly would be reviewed at this time, has been de- 
layed. It will be reviewed at a later date. ) 

This is the sixth issue of the Review on the sub- 
ject of ‘Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel 
Work.” Other issues have been published trienni- 
ally since 1933. The chairman of the committee 
which prepared the current issue is Hugh M. Bell 
of Chico State College, California. The other four 
committee members are Margaret E. Bennett, Pasa- 
dena, California; Walter J. Greenleaf, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; Arthur J. Jones, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Fred McKinney, University of 
Missouri. Ten other workers assisted the com- 
mittee. 

The Review covers the three-year period ending 
October 1, 1947, a triennium which has seen a 
rapid development of guidance and personnel 
work resulting largely from the work of the 
Armed Forces and the applications of lessons 
learned therein to the needs of industry, schools, 
hospitals, and governmental agencies. There has 
been a marked increase in the amount of material 
published in the field, particularly by govern- 
mental agencies. There has not been any increase 
in the amount of actual research. As a matter of 
fact, it is very apparent that much more atten- 
tion has been given to the introduction of counsel- 
ing programs than to their critical appraisal 
through carefully planned study. 


General Trends in the Research on Guidance 


The end of the war and the readjustment of 
the nation to a peacetime economy lie behind the 
observable trends in the research. For example, 
there has been much attention given to problems 
of emotional development at all educational levels. 
The so-called non-directive method in counseling 
has had considerable attention and has provided 
bases for much discussion among students in the 
field. It has stimulated research in the evaluation 
of counseling. Also, there has been during this 


* Arnold E. Joyal is Dean, College of Educa- 
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period a growing recognition of the importance of 
environmental conditions for learning which has 
tended to stimulate interest in the problems of 
group guidance. But there has been a dearth of re- 
search on the problem of preparation of guidance 
workers and of objectives for programs in coun- 
selor training. Indeed this need appears to be one 
of the more serious problems facing the profes- 
sion. There has been a continuing interest in en- 
vironmental variables as determiners of individual 
differences and there have been many studies of 
cultural groups and the experimental modification 
of social attitudes on family life. 


Characteristics and Needs of Individuals 


May V. Seagoe, of U.C.L.A., wrote the first 
chapter on ‘Characteristics and Needs of Indi- 
viduals.’’ She reviewed over three hundred articles 
as a basis for her discussion which is presented 
under headings by grade levels. She refers to about 
a hundred different researches in the material. It 
is noted, for example, that the controversy relative 
to the effect of environment on stability of the in- 
telligence quotient is still a live research area. The 
chapter mentions and describes briefly several 
studies on this subject. Five studies of children’s 
behavior at the elementary school level are re- 
viewed, among others the study by Gessell, Ilg, 
Ames, and Bullis called ““The Child From Five to 
Ten.”’ Other subjects, such as atypical children and 
emotional maladjustment of children, are covered. 
A number of specific elementary school problems, 
particularly as they relate to guidance, are dis- 
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year. The three-year cycle of the Review rotates in reports of 15 
subject fields such as this. 
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RESEARCH IN COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


cussed. There is similar coverage at the secondary 
and higher education levels. 


Personnel Programs and Conditions Affecting 
Personnel W ork 


The authors of Chapter II, John D. Foley and 
Willis E. Dugan, discuss research which deals 
with such problems as the training of personnel 
workers, the use of personnel records, and other 
matters such as non-attendance at school and ac- 
celeration and promotion of students as they re- 
late to guidance. This chapter contains a review of 
the significant research on the needs for counsel- 
ing of exceptional children. 

The chapter entitled “Programs of Personnel 
Work” reviews programs at the several grade 
levels. It calls special attention to the work of the 
veterans advisement programs in colleges and of 
the guidance work which is being done in the 
Armed Services. It is clear that there has been a 
rapid expansion of personnel programs through- 
out the country and that the larger agencies, par- 
ticularly the Armed Services, have promoted a 
critical evaluation of their programs. 

One interesting study reviewed, and noted here 
as an example, was conducted by G. M. Worbois 
in a Flint, Michigan, high school. Entitled “Effect 
of a Guidance Program on Emotional Develop- 
ment,” it was an experiment involving two groups 
of 233 ninth grade pupils each, equated on sex, 
age, intelligence, and achievement. One group was 
given superior intensive individual guidance for a 
period of three years. The control group received 
only the rather typical program of guidance. Re- 
sults were measured by use of the Luria technique 
for a sample of the groups studied. The results 
were not particularly significant but this study is 
valuable from the standpoint of method and has 
implications for further research of an experi- 
mental type. 


Ap praisal of the Individual 


Chapter IV demonstrates that there has been a 
marked increase in emphasis in research on the 
development and validation of measures of emo- 
tional and social adjustment. Three instruments 
have received particular attention: The Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test, the Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Related to this trend is a large number 
of studies which report attempts to develop new 
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projective approaches to appraisal. Another evi- 
dent trend has been the increased attention given 
to intra-individual differences and their usefulness 
in making critical judgments and developing in- 
sights. Analysis of profiles and consideration of 
configuration of test results has characterized this 
trend. The authors of this section of the publica- 
tion, Gordon V. Anderson and Royal B. Embree, 
Jr., observe that lack of statistical methods for deal- 
ing with intra-individual differences has hindered 
this line of research in appraising individuals. 

Still another significant trend has been directed 
toward more rapid evaluation of abilities and per- 
sonality characteristics. There have been numerous 
studies designed to validate abbreviated scales of 
various sorts, as well as to draw more information 
from existing appraisal instruments. Appraisal in 
such areas as personality and adjustment and in 
prediction of educational attainments, and attain- 
ments in industry are considered. One interesting 
section of the report deals with the selection and 
appraisal of personnel for particular types of em- 
ployment. 


Counseling and Group Guidance 


As noted earlier, the non-directive approach has 
provided the basis for much current research. The 
opposite point of view, sometimes designated as 
psychotherapy, has also been studied. Most such 
studies, however, are of a critical, evaluative, and 
follow-up character rather than of an experimental 
nature. The authors, George J. Wischner and 
Fred McKinney, indicate that much research is 
needed in this field if an ultimate development of 
a scientific understanding of the counseling proc- 
esses is to be achieved. 

Group Guidance is considered under such head- 
ings as extracurricular activities, group processes, 
and guidance through instruction. It is interesting 
to observe that the number of projected articles in 
the field of group guidance has approximately 
doubled since the 1941-1944 period, but again 
the majority of such projects cannot be regarded 
as research. Most of them are concerned with de- 
scribing programs and procedures and defending 
particular theories. Much research is needed in this 
field, particularly with respect to such problems as 
the kinds of guidance activities which can best be 
conducted through individual counseling, and 
which through group instruction. More informa- 
tion is needed, too, with respect to the training, ex- 
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perience, and personal qualities needed by teachers 
and personnel workers who lead instructional and 
other aspects of group guidance. 


Educational and V ocational Information 


Prepared by Walter Greenleaf of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, the chapter on educational and 
vocational information corresponds closely with 
similar material presented in the April, 1945, 
Review. It brings the reader up to date with re- 
spect to research and available information on oc- 
cupations, incomes and available jobs, the choice 
of a school or college, and occupational oppor- 
tunity outlook for students in the years ahead. The 
selected bibliography is an especially valuable part 
of this chapter. It lists over a hundred references 
dealing with vocational and educational informa- 
tion. Incidentally, most of the references noted are 
also available in Greenleaf’s book, Guide to Occu- 
pational Choice and Training, which is probably 
the most important single reference in this field. 


Preparation o fG uidance W orkers 


The last chapter, by Arthur J. Jones, deals with 
the preparation of guidance and personnel work- 
ers. The research in this field has been relatively 
meager. For the most part it is concerned with 
present practices in the preparation and certifica- 
tion of counselors and guidance workers in the 
several states, although some attention is given to 
evaluation of training programs. A number of 
studies which set up curricula are analyzed. The re- 
sults of two nation-wide conferences, sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education, on the problem 
are summarized. 

It is clear that there has been a definite increase 
in interest in the training of guidance workers. 
New research is urgently needed. While the Re- 
view gives some hope for a different and more vital 
approach to the problem of counselor preparation. 
it is apparent that there is no agreement in the re- 
search as to a particular curriculum which can be 
recommended. It may be noted that, in general, all 
studies recognize the importance of certain per- 
sonal characteristics and competencies for success- 
ful counselors. The tendency seems to be to empha- 
size the results of training rather than the courses 
or semester hours of credit received. It is also evi- 
dent that research brings out the fact that compe- 
tency on the part of the personnel worker is a 
composite of many factors and not just a mixture 
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of separate elements. It appears that much research 
and many experiments will be required before 
there can be any substantial agreement as to just 
what competencies and what courses are necessary 
for success. 

It is not possible in this brief review to call 
special attention to many particular studies from 
among the 560 researches presented in the bibli- 
ographies. The student of guidance will do well 
to check through this issue very carefully. It con- 
tains much helpful material and many sugges- 
tions for further research. It is doubtless the most 
comprehensive survey of the field currently 
available. 





Government Research 


The U. S. Government is reported by the 
Commerce Department to be the biggest research 
agency in the world. Last year government ex- 
penditures for research made up 54 per cent of 
all American research expenditures. Industry had 
39 per cent, schools and other institutions the re- 
mainder. By contrast, in 1930, industry's expendi- 
tures made up 70 per cent of research money, gov- 
ernment 14, and others 16, according to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch. 


The Dean’s Dubious Duties 


(Continued from page 379) 

these two boys stand out in the Dean’s memory. 
They were both in college at the same time, which 
perhaps made the Dean more conscious of the 
marked difference in abilities and problems with 
which they were confronted as students. The Dean 
is still perplexed to know the best answers to many 
questions that are asked when students come to 
the office for advice. Is it any wonder that he 
sometimes thinks that some of his duties are a bit 
dubious? 








The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession now includes 19 national teacher groups, 
and has been admitted to consultative status by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


The number of boys and girls of school age 
(6-17) will increase by at least 25 yer cent in 
the next decade, according to estimates of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 








This Is Will’s Story 


By JAIRUS J. DEISENROTH 


HE letter began: “Graduation is over now, and 

I do want to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for what the high school has been able to do 
for Will. As you know, he was in pretty low spirits 
when he was turned back to school by the Juvenile 
Court, and I wondered at the time just what 
would become of him. To you and your teachers 
go the thanks of a grateful mother, thanks for your 
patience and your trust and faith. It has meant a 
lot to me to see Will graduate, with head held 
high r 

My packing chores were held up as I realized 
that here I was receiving my first tangible evi- 
dence of what a sympathetic school could do for 
a boy. 

I could see Will, a long, lanky kid, as he sat 
down in his study hall seat as a new freshman. 
Nothing on the ball, I thought, as I looked him 
over. And that was almost literally true, for in two 
years of high school he did not make a mark 
scholastically or socially. 

The third year found his education interrupted. 
Will had been taken by railroad police and turned 
over to the juvenile authorities in the county seat. 
He became the talk of the town, and many heads 
shook with an accompanying, “That good-fer- 
nothin’ boy!” In fact, my most illuminating dis- 
course upon the subject of Will came from Mrs. 
Winderkind, at whose home I took my meals. In 
the after supper hour of gossip, in which she and 
her two daughters and the other boarders took 
part, this portly mistress of the cook stove regaled 
us with stories of Will’s father, now dead, from 
whom the boy had evidently, and Biblically, in- 
herited his proclivities for getting into trouble. 

“Will is just like his dad,” she stated finally. 
“He can’t help being mean to his mother, ‘cause 
his old man was mean to her all the time. And,” 
and here she paused to emphasize her justification, 
“and, furthermore, if the county knows what's 
good for us, they'll put the kid over in Glen Mills 
for life.” And her rocking chair creaked all the 
faster as if to emphasize the need for such treat- 
ment of the boy. 


* And a true story it is, from Jairus ]. Deisen- 
roth, Counselor, Central Vocational High 
School, 2315 lowa Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Well, to shorten things a bit, Will was returned 
to school, with all proper admonitions ringing in 
his head, if not in his heart. I can’t say he was 
dumped in our laps up at the school, for that 
would indicate an attitude that was not character- 
istic of the faculty. But I will say that in a five- 
teacher high school we didn’t have much room for 
more than one “bad boy” at a time, and we had 
less facilities than that. What to do with Will was 
question Number One. Should we ignore him, 
help him, snub him, or what? 

Our duty, plainly, was to help him. And we 
tried. Of course the boys and girls behaved nobly, 
and without effort accepted Will as a matter of 
course. As to the faculty, we tried our best to make 
him happy, to make him feel as a good member 
of the school should feel. 

Slowly, as the days went by, we could see some 
progress in our dealings with Will, but nothing 
worked like having him put up for treasurer of 
the school’s rather tiny Athletic Association, with 
full responsibility for taking gate receipts, and 
disbursing the money under proper supervision. 
Will did an excellent job, and soon learned that, 
having been trusted by his teachers and fellow- 
students, there was something more for him. 

Spring came along, and with it the annual spirit 
of unrest among boys and girls. Inevitable as this 
unrest in our little town was the baseball spirit, 
and it would have been considered disloyalty to 
the Constitution and Declaration of Independence 
if the high school did not field a team every spring. 

Community spirit was good—and bad. The 
men helped to clear the field and tend the dia- 
mond, and everybody else thought to support 
the ball team was just the thing. Some zealots even 
went so far as to wave five dollar bills at the boys 
as they came to bat, to encourage them to hit home 
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runs for the honor of the team. And the school 
frequently had a good team, as it did this year. 

As most ball-wise folks will tell you, a team 
that plays fourteen games in a short season needs 
a left-handed pitcher. This we did not have, and 
it was the one weakness that threatened to keep 
the supper hour on game days a rather dismal ex- 
perience for those who followed the team in its 
games. 

I happened to be coach that year, and one of 
my first jobs was to see to it that all left-handed 
boys who could hold a ball were given a tryout 
for pitcher. Will was left-handed, so I persuaded 
him that it was his duty to come out for the team. 

Will, trusting lad that he was, did as he was bid, 
but pitching was not his line at all. Never did a 
curve jump from that long, skinny left arm, no 
matter how he tried. So Will filled an honorable, 
though rather unenviable position on the team that 
year. For two or three innings we had Will to 
pitch his left-handed stuff at the enemy. We fig- 
ured that since the league did not boast of a good 
lefty, Will might get by for enough outs to get 
him past the batting order just once. Then when 
the fourth inning arrived, we converted Will to 
be our first baseman, where he did a reasonably 
good fielding job. 

As a first baseman, to be honest about it, and 
perhaps thankful for small favors, Will was a per- 
fect example of the famous description of an in- 
fielder, ‘‘Good field, no hit,’’ for until that fateful 
last game of the season the boy had not hit the 
size of his collar! Dropped to last in the batting 
order, he was merely another All-American out 
every time he came to bat. 

But the team sailed along pretty well that year, 
whipping Nottingham rather handily, nosing out 
Connelsville by a run in the last inning, and even 
sticking out its neck by playing two or three teams 
normally out of its class. Our high school, you 
may be sure, never tried to schedule easy games. 
But we did come up to this last game, which was 
to decide the county league championship, just as 
lucky a ball team as one could find. 

We entered the game as underdogs, and the 
early innings of the game proved to us that our 
patchwork team was not much of a match for the 
Kennett boys. It seemed that all of the boys had 
contracted Will’s blindness at the bat. Even Jim, 
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our pitcher, and Doug, the catcher, normally our 
best batters, were impotent at the bat. 

So when it came our turn in the seventh inning 
of this game, and the men and boys and girls along 
the baselines and in the bleachers were screaming 
for some seventh inning luck, we were extremely 
glum, for the score was marked up 7 to 1 against 
Plainville. 

The boys and their coach were not too hopeful, 
although I spoke to the boys about three more 
turns at bat, and what could be done in three inn- 
ings. And as our first batter left the bench to ap- 
proach the nearly untouchable pitcher, who was 
enjoying a big lead, I merely gave the perfunctory 
instruction that I usually gave at this stage of the 
game, “Wait him out, boy, wait him out.” We 
thought we might run up a couple of runs if we 
had luck. 

I never expect to see it happen again, for they 
do say that lightning doesn’t strike twice in the 
same place. But something did happen to the 
cocky pitcher as he pitched to our number one vic- 
tim of his slants. He became wild. I don’t mean 
he couldn’t cut the corners, merely. No, he was 
wild, actually throwing one ball over his catcher’s 
head! Of course our batter stood there until he 
was given a pass to first base. 

Once on first our man began the dancing and 
prancing that had made our team somewhat suc- 
cessful in worrying opposing moundsmen. The 
pitcher walked batter number two. He walked 
another, and another, until finally his coach pulled 
him from the game with the score at 7 to 4, one 
out, and the bases filled with jeering, jumping 
Plainville lads. It wasn’t too bright for us, but the 
Kennett coach across the way was worried, as I 
could see, as he talked seriously to another boy 
who was throwing quickly in a hurried warm-up. 

I shouldn't try to judge the other coach, I guess, 
but I don’t believe I would have sent in a nervous 
boy to pitch at that juncture. The kid was actu- 
ally shaky as he looked around the bases and saw 
every base filled with boys just itching to get a 
chance to run. Well, he took his five pitches, and 
then the umpire called for our next batter. 

We on the bench were stamping our feet and 
moving bats noisily, for a rally was on, and we 
had a chance to win with three on the sacks, and 
with—with Will, Will, coming to bat! 

With sinking heart I realized that Will had to 
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take his turn, because he was needed to finish the 
game at first base. Will hadn’t made a hit since 
April Fool’s Day. The boys on the bench realized 
our situation, too, but they made half-hearted at- 
tempts to cheer him on. 

Will picked up a bat, no matter which one, it 
seemed, took a few steps toward the plate, then 
turned and retraced his steps. He approached me, 
pulled nervously on his cap, and said bravely, 
“Coach, what do you want me to do, wait him 
out?” 

That question had been easy to answer all 
through that hectic seventh inning, for I had 
threatened violent death to any of my batters who 
so much as took his bat off his shoulder. And it 
should have been easy to answer for Will, because 
of the facts about his batting prowess already 
mentioned. 

Will hardly expected the answer that I gave 
him, an answer that carried with it my reputation 
among the townspeople as a baseball man—or not 
a baseball man. I consulted my heart instead of 
my head, and said to him grimly—and half- 
unbelievingly, ““Go on up there, Will, and the 
first good ball you see, kill it!” 

Will evidently didn’t think it worth while to 
wait too long, for the first ball pitched—a ball 
with a prayer on it—a ball pitched by a boy who 
had determined that come what may he would 
not walk a batter—was a groove ball, shoulder 
high, right where a good batter would have poked 
it for extra bases. 

I won't say that Will closed his eyes as he pulled 
that big bat around from what looked to be his 
shoe tops. But swing he did, and before any of us 
could get our breath, Will was tearing around first 
base, and two outfielders had turned tail to the 
diamond in a desperate pursuit of the little white 
ball—that got smaller and smaller as it rolled on 
toward the long grass beyond the playing field. 

Will stopped at third, gasping for breath, but 
with a grin on his dirty face. As he looked cau- 
tiously at the crowd he grinned more and more to 
see grown men rolling on the ground, throwing 
their straw hats to the winds, and almost scream- 
ing their blessings upon their darling Will. 

His hit had scored three runs, tying the score, 
and he himself was now in position to score the 
winning run. Before our hero could even tighten 
his belt the next batter flashed our squeeze play 
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signal, and, as the pitcher raised his arm to de- 
liver the ball, Will was off like a flash, scoring as 
the batter dumped a neat, squirming bunt along 
the third base line. 

So far as the game was concerned it was already 
over, but in the next two innings we scored almost 
without effort, as our erstwhile cocky opponents 
went through the motions only. The game was 
on ice, and we had won the championship. 

The letter from Will’s mother continued, 
y and you should know that the school alone 
shared a mother’s faith in Will. You have made a 
man of him. Perhaps some day you will again have 
a chance to serve a boy, and it is my prayer that 
you will never forget this example of what con- 
fidence in a boy will do.” 








American Education Week 


“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom” will 
be the theme for the 1948 American Education Week 
observance November 7-13. The daily topics are: 


Sunday, Nov. 7. Learning to Live Together. 

Monday, Nov. 8. Improving the Educational Program. 
Tuesday, Nov. 9. Securing Qualified Teachers. 
Wednesday, Nov. 10. Providing Adequate Finance. 
Thursday, No. 11. Safeguarding Our America. 
Friday, Nov. 12. Promoting Health and Safety. 


Saturday, Nov. 13. Developing Worthy Family Life. 

The observance of American Education Week is 
sponsored by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Helps 
for the observance of the occasion are available from 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization will hold its next annual 
meeting in Lebanon, Beirut, Syria, October 14-No- 
vember 6, 1948. Unesco maintains its permanent 
headquarters in a reconverted hotel building at 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 


Music lessons should be given free in the public 
schools, said two-thirds of the people surveyed for 
the American Music Conference. Class instruction in 
musical instruments should be offered in schools in the 
same way as cooking classes, manual training or physi- 
cal education, and paid for by tax-supported school 
funds; 85 per cent of replies were favorable to this, 
with only 6.1 per cent objecting. 








The Questionnaire Is Questionable 


By SAM DUKER 


O PHASE of educational research has called 
forth more bitter criticism or survived in 
more vigor than the use of the questionnaire as a 
fact-finding device. Educators assume that the use 
of this device has diminished in recent times. This 
assumption is not borne out by the facts. 

Recently the writer made an examination of 
the methods of research employed in those studies 
included in the Columbia University, Teachers 
College, Contributions to Education Series from 
1935 to 1945, inclusive.t Table I shows that a 
trifle over one-third of all the dissertations ex- 
amined employ the questionnaire and that its use 
is fairly constant through the eleven-year period. 

It is very difficult to differentiate between ques- 
tionnaires calling for facts and those calling for 
opinions. Making a classification where in all 
cases of doubt the former class is used, it is still 
impossible to place over forty of the 279 question- 
naire studies in the class calling for factual infor- 
mation. The supporters of the questionnaire 
method concede that it is more valid and more re- 
liable as a fact-gathering device than as an opinion- 
gathering device. 

Jurisprudence, which has as one of its primary 
objects the ascertainment of fact or truth, has long 
since adopted four principles in regard to the ad- 
mission of evidence in a court of law: (1) sec- 
ondary evidence is never admissible unless it be 

1Sam Duker, “Scientific Methods in Educational Research,” Un- 


published Master’s Thesis, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1947. 
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* Sam Duker is in the School of Education of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


shown that the primary evidence cannot be pro- 
duced; (2) self-serving declarations are inadmis- 
sible; (3) hearsay evidence is not permitted except 
in exceptional cases; (4) technical opinions may 
only be given by qualified experts. 

These rules of evidence are based on long ex- 
perience and are predicated on the belief that 
truth is more likely to be ascertained by their ob- 
servance than by their breach. Common sense lies 
at the root of each of these rules and they are ap- 
plicable in forming the judgments of our every- 
day life. No one is so rash as to give credence to 
every rumor he hears, however earnest the pur- 
veyor, nor does any intelligent person accept the 
judgments on technical matters of those who lack 
both the training and the experience necessary for 
the making of valid judgments. Self-laudatory 
statements are discounted by all, as are the “they 
say” type of statements. Why is it then that many 
an earnest investigator is willing to accept, inter- 
pret, and publish data suffering from these self- 
same defects? 

Study after study has been made to show that 
the reliability and validity of the questionnaire are 


(Continued on page 392) 











TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF USE OF QUESTIONNAIRE IN SAMPLE 














1935 1937 1938 


1936 





Total dissertations in 
sample 32 


Number using ques- 
tionnaire 17 12 


28 40 


Per cent of total using 


questionnaire 54.7 30 


1939 


1944 Total 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1945 








26 18 27 10 


7 6 7 3 


25.9 





















You don’t miss something until it’s gone! 





The Key of San Ildefonso 


APTAIN BRADFORD watched with fascinated 
disgust as the rain began to creep in under 
the edges of the blackout tent and drip into the 
hole in which he was sitting. First it came in drops, 
then in rivulets, and then it poured in a veritable 
cascade down the sides of the double-size slit 
trench which was battalion headquarters, and be- 
gan to cover the floor. 

Somehow the enlisted men always seemed to 
keep snug and dry with their shelter halves pegged 
down tautly over their neatly dug trenches, but 
the CP hole always turned into an uncomfortable 
sump after a little rain. Perhaps, he mused, it was 
his punishment for not having dug his own hole. 
Resignedly, he folded the worn map, labeled 
“BATAAN, S. E. Quadrangle,” which he had 
been studying, placed it in the pocket of his fa- 
tigues, and began to prop up the packboards which 
served as a cot onto some ration cases to keep them 
out of the water. 

He was engaged in this task when the tent 
flap parted and the battalion commander came in, 
smoking his pipe upside down as usual, and shed- 
ding water like a retriever. For a few minutes there 
was only the sound of grunting as the Colonel, 
too, rescued his equipment from the inundation 
and elevated it out of harm’s way. 

“Well,” Bradford finally spoke, “has Regiment 
decided what to do with us yet?” 

“Yes,” his CO replied, “we've been in this rice 
paddy almost long enough for the kitchens to catch 
up with us, so we start on a new mission tomor- 
row.” 

“I can hardly wait.” 

“We move on up the main road, starting to- 
morrow, clearing the Japs out of the towns as 
we go. Our objective is Hermosa—that’s about 20 
miles north of here—then the Old Man says all 


By PHILLIP F. JOHNSON 


It happened after Bataan—this incident here reported in slightly 
fictionized version 
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* Phillip F. Johnson returned from duty in the 
Pacific, to teach Business Education and 
Driver Education in the Van Nuys High 
School, Los Angeles, California. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


we have to do is garrison these towns, keep the 
road open, and do a little patrolling. He says we 
can probably hang around here a couple of 
weeks, which will give us a chance to let the boys 
rest up, dry out, and break in some replacements. 
This operation should just about clean up Bataan.” 

Bradford pondered this information a moment. 
“Not such a bad deal, after all,” he said, “provid- 
ing Division doesn’t dream up something else for 
us to do. Lord knows the men need a chance to 
slow down long enough to get a bath and launder- 
ing done. I notice a lot of them have quit shaving, 
and when men don’t shave your morale’s shot. 
Anyhow, any place is better than this mud hole.” 

It was now growing dusk outside. Bradford 
reached for the sound-powered phone at his side, 
checked each company on the perimeter to see that 
they were all set for the night, and announced 
blackout at 1930. They weren’t much worried 
about night attacks any longer, but you never 
knew when some fanatic might sneak in and blow 
himself and a couple of good GIs to bits. 

He put out his last cigarette, unlaced the top of 
his combat boots in lieu of undressing for bed, 
stretched out on his two packboards, placed his 
pack under his head, and prepared for another 
long night. He lay there thinking about the mail 
that had come that day. 

There had been the usual comforting, warm 
letter from Nan, the newsy one from his mother, 
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showing pitifully in its trivial details her determi- 
nation not to show the worry and anxiety she felt, 
and then there was the one from Chuck Rossiter. 
His thoughts dwelt longest on that one. Good old 
Chuck. A real friend, always good for a laugh, but 
with a philosophy so different from his own. Brad 
and Chuck understood each other, but Chuck in 
his ribbing way was always able to create doubts 
in Brad’s mind. 

They had always disagreed on basic matters. 
What a howl Chuck put up when he had decided 
to go into teaching. “It’s a woman’s game, Brad,” 
he had protested. ‘And the pay—we’'ll never be 
able to do anything together any more,” he 
grumbled. ‘You'll always be broke. Besides, peo- 
ple don’t respect teaching any more.” 

The letter brought back those words. Chuck 
forever made the right turn. No foxholes for him! 
“You always were a sucker, Brad,” he wrote. 
‘Nan let me read your last letter. I don’t really 
feel sorry for you. You never would take advice. 
You didn’t have to keep up your infantry com- 
mission. If you hadn’t, maybe you wouldn't be go- 
ing two weeks without water enough to clean your 
teeth. I tried to get you to go into the plant here 
with me, but no, little Brad knew best. Always a 
pushover for an ideal! 

“Listen, fellow, if you’ve had enough when 
you get back, I'll get you a real position, where 
you can afford to eat. Something that has a little 
self-respect connected with it. 

“Take care of yourself 

The field phone at his head rang and he swiftly 
muffled the bell with his hand. It was one of the 
stooges at regimental headquarters asking for the 
coordinates of their location. 

“Don’t you know better than to ring this phone 
after dark?’’ Bradford feigned anger. ‘‘Can’t talk 
now. There’s Japs all around.” He hung up quick- 
ly, grinning in the darkness. A short time ago a 
phone ringing at night would have been a dan- 
gerous giveaway of the location of the headquarters 
hole. Now, there was not much danger, but the 
front line battalions kept up the game so their 
sleep would not be disturbed by foolish calls from 
the rear. 

Somehow, he wasn’t really angry with Chuck. 
The slur on his army life didn’t bother him. He 
knew that Chuck would be in it too, for all his 
talk, if it weren’t for his myopic eyes. No, it was 
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the old ridicule of his teaching that struck home. 
Chuck had never given up. 

Perhaps if it were only Chuck he wouldn't mind, 
Bradford thought hard about it. The whole trou- 
ble was just that he was losing his ideals. Teach- 
ing had once seemed important to him. Now, per- 
haps, he felt like everyone else seemed to: all 
that mattered, all that brought respect, was the 
money you earned. 

Small barbs of ridicule came back to him. That 
time he met his old fraternity friends for the first 
time in years. ““What are you doing, Brad?’ some- 
one had boomed. 

“Teaching,” he had replied. 

“A big guy like you teaching school? Ha! Get 
that, will you!” That was the year he had taught 
Latin, and how they roared at that. 

Another time, when he had taken Nan to a doc- 
tor concerning the expected arrival of young Rick: 
“Occupation?” the doctor had asked. 

“Teaching.” 

“Yes,” the doctor cracked, as he wrote it down, 
“but what do you do for a living?” 

Jungle noises diverted Bradford’s attention for 
the moment, and he strained his ears to interpret 
them. Unexplained sounds were the greatest buga- 
boo of a soldier in the dark, and knowing this 
Bradford forced his mind back to his musings 
when satisfied that all was normal. 

Chuck’s letter of promise for the future—and 
he would keep his promise—was just the final 
straw. Only recently some of the men were dis- 
cussing finances. When each of them expressed 
eagerness to get back to a “‘decent”’ salary, only 
Bradford had remained silent. He was the only 
one earning more than he had in peacetime—and 
was ashamed to admit it. 

The rain had stopped by the time he fell asleep. 
Watching the night sky through the open tent 
flap, he had reached a decision. He said goodnight 
to Vega, burning steadily up there in the heavens, 
and told himself he was through with teaching. 

In the days that followed, Bradford was en- 
grossed in the realities of his military existence. 
The rainy spell had ceased again, and the heat was 
almost unbearable. They were plagued by flies 
in the daytime and mosquitoes at night, and looked 
back longingly to the nice, cool mud. They plodded 
forward, stopping to blast some caves, then push- 
ing doggedly ahead. 














At one town, where they were enjoying the 
comparative luxury of a nipa hut, the Colonel came 
back from another trip to regimental headquar- 
ters. 

“Brad,” he said, “I have great news for you. I 
know you want to be a great military leader and 
command large bodies of men. Well, your oppor- 
tunity has arrived.” 

Brad snorted. ‘““Whatever is coming, it smells. 
But let’s have it.” 

“We're contacting guerillas tomorrow, about 
300 of them. They will be attached to us for ra- 
tions and duty. The S-4 will feed them, but I am 
placing their military activities entirely in your 
capable hands. Since your duties as S-3 are infini- 
tesimal, I am sure the job will be no burden to 
you.” The Colonel grinned. “Seriously, they have 
a nucleous of good fighting men, natives of these 
parts who have been resisting in the hills for three 
years. Then there is a mob of kids who have just 
signed up to get American cigarettes and an Ameri- 
can rifle. They can be a nuisance but they also can 
be a lot of help, because they know the country. 
It takes some careful handling and you're the only 
one on the staff with the tact and diplomacy to do 
2 

“Your flattery doesn’t fool me for a minute, but 
I'll do my best.” 

Bradford found that his immediate task was 
easy. The leader of the guerrillas was young but 
he had been proved through years of surprise at- 
tacks against the larger invading forces. He spoke 
English with the erudition of a scholar, and when 
the American commented on this, explained that 
he had attended the University of California. 

“How is it, Sergio, that your people speak Eng- 
lish so well?” Bradford asked one day. 

“Most of our people are bi-lingual,” the young 
guerrilla replied. “We have learned English in 
our schools.”’ He hesitated a moment and then con- 
tinued. 

“We have three heritages. The oldest is Taga- 
log, and we remained almost savages under it. 
Then came Spanish. We learned—a little—but 
they didn’t try to help us as a people. Then the 
American, and we have learned more under your 
tule than the other two combined. 

“It is your schools,” he explained. ‘Every 
Filipino knows a little about America and its gov- 
ernment. We know something of our islands. 
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Your teachers came with your rule. Ramon Al- 
varez has always said we can one day be a great 
people if we don’t forget our schools. When we 
are free, Filipino teachers must carry on.” 

Sergio stopped in embarrassment. His eyes 
searched Bradford’s face, and the American won- 
dered if it betrayed his own embarrassment. 

When next the little guerrilla officer appeared 
in camp, he walked around in seeming indecision 
and finally spoke hesitantly. 

“There is a man near here that perhaps you 
should see, Captain Bradford. He is the leader of 
the resistance in these parts, and he is—dying.” 

Bradford agreed and they set out for the hills 
immediately. On the way he asked once, “Was 
this leader a big man in this province before the 
war?” 

“Yes,” the young man replied softly. “We 
looked to him for guidance in all matters.” 

“What position did he hold?” Bradford ques- 
tioned curiously. 

“Ramon Alvarez was our schoolteacher.” 

The rest of the trip was made in silence, guns 
in hand. They found the old leader lying on mats 
in a hut, a pretty Filipino girl by his side to at- 
tend to his wants. 

With a grave smile the old man held out a 
feeble hand. “So the Americans have indeed re- 
turned,” he murmured. “You are a great and 
idealistic people. You keep your word.” 

Bradford accepted the gracious words uncom- 
fortably. Weak as he was, the resistance leader 
was determined to give what information he could 
before death sealed his lips. They discussed tactics 
for nearly an hour. Finally, Alvarez seemed satis- 
fied that he had done what he could to aid in the 
deliverance of his beloved country. He sank back 
in exhaustion. 

“Sergio, here,” he said in soft Spanish accents, 
laying his hand on the young guerrilla’s knee, 
“will help you a great deal. He will take my place, 
some day, in our little village.” 

For long moments there was silence in the hut, 
broken only by the labored breathing of the dying 
man. At last he roused himself. 

“There’s just one thing more.” It seemed to be 
an afterthought, as if he’d almost forgotten some- 
thing. He spoke with difficulty. From around his 
neck he detached a key hung by a leather thong. 
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“This is the key to the Treasure of San Ilde- 
fonso. 

“It is not what you might think, but it is a great 
treasure. You must find it, and give it back to the 
people of my town that they too might become 
great, as the Americans have become.” 

Alvarez sank back and closed his eyes. Brad- 
ford looked at him in panic. 

“This key,” he stammered, “what does it open? 
Where can I find this treasure? What must I look 
for?” 

But the old man’s mind was already turning to 
thoughts of the Eternity that lay ahead. With one 
last effort he murmured incoherently. 

“Saint Joseph will help you. Humble yourself 
before him. May the Cross be your guide.” 

Ramon Alvarez was gone, and Bradford had 
left only this puzzle in his hand, and the two weep- 
ing young Filipinos beside him. 

In the days that followed Bradford thought 
often of the small key which hung from his dog- 
tag chain. It was natural that an old man’s mind 
would turn to thoughts of his own religion in his 
dying moments, and yet, he had seemed to be giv- 
ing a message. 

He asked the guerrillas if they could enlighten 
him. Yes, they agreed readily, they had known 
he had the key. They even knew that it unlocked a 
vault on his old estate. They did not know what 
treasure he could mean. All the small treasures 
of San Ildefonso had been burned or looted or 
destroyed by the Japanese. 

The battalion pushed slowly toward the small 
town. The captain had his work cut out for him. 
Sergio was constantly at his side, but it was not 
always easy to make the guerrillas under his con- 
trol understand army methods. 

When the Americans arrived the small, hard- 
fighting, armed guerrilla bands that had held out 
all during the occupation became suddenly enor- 
mous, unwieldy, weaponless groups, as everyone 
became a “guerrilla.” 

They were like children. All wished to be offi- 
cers—and not just lieutenants, thank you! When 
Bradford took over the reorganization he dis- 
covered he had more colonels than privates. And 
how it hurt them to be reduced in rank! On one 
such occasion two colonels-turned-privates ‘“‘quit’’ 
in a huff. They “resigned” from the army, they 
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said, and began the long (and by now quite safe) 
walk back to their own native village. 

Recognizing that the success of such an act 
would mean wholesale desertions, Bradford started 
wrathfully down the road after them, his jeep 
bouncing over a road made only for bullock carts, 
He was too provoked to be amused by the comic 
opera aspects of the episode, but the thought 
struck him that here was a great tale to laugh 
over later with a class. 

Only there wasn’t going to be any class. 

The road to San Ildefonso was not yet cleared, 
and in the days ahead, Bradford forgot the key and 
his mission. There were nights when anti-aircraft 
units played giant searchlights across the clouds 
to creat artificial moonlight. On such nights they 
felt comparatively safe from infiltration and slept 
easily. There were nights, too, when it was dark 
as pitch and the men lay tensely in slit trenches, 
taking turns on watch. 

On one such night, the captain lay staring at 
the sky. After two days of unexpected resistance 
they had had a bad reverse, and he felt almost des- 
perate. Had he planned wrong? If they were sur- 
rounded at this moment, tomorrow would be even 
worse, and he would be largely to blame. He was 
scared through and through. 

The man searched the night sky, and found 
that he could make out a distinct V formation in 
the stars. He had never seen it before. 

There was one star missing. He felt that if he 
could just find that one star, all would be well. 
He searched for it in vain, and then closed his 
eyes. When he opened them he was amazed to 
find that the formation was complete. He closed, 
then opened them again; it was still there. Surely 
it was a sign! He smiled, reassured that tomorrow 
they would break through. 

He fell asleep grinning at the memory of the 
ragged, sometimes naked little Filipinos running 
beside the troops with their fingers up Churchill- 
ian-fashion, shouting, ““Veectory! Veectory! Cig- 
arette, Joe?’’ Some things they didn’t learn in 
school! 

School, again. 

When at last the Americans had fought their 
way to San Ildefonso, the natives greeted them ex- 
uberantly. They knew there was only one pocket 
of resistance, and it was a time of great joy. 

The Filipinos were heartbroken to learn that 











their school master was gone. Bradford was 
amused to find that they were most grieved be- 
cause they could not give him the fine funeral 
procession that was his due, with bands and bunt- 
ing and song, for their funerals seemed much like 
their festivals. 

He was ver’ fine, Senor Capitan. Oh, his home 
was his school. Yes, yes, the key was to a vault 
in his home. Treasure? San Ildefonso had only lit- 
tle treasures, Capitan, and the Japanese had 
burned them. 

The night of their entry into the town, intelli- 

nce brought them word of the one enemy force 
left. Bradford was saddened to learn that they 
were using the old estate of Ramon Alvarez as a 
fortress. 

Perhaps the treasure was only in the imagina- 
tion of an old man. Or perhaps there really was a 
treasure, handed down from the days when the 
schoolmaster’s father was a Spanish don and took 
the most beautiful Filipino girl in the village for 
his bride. Perhaps now that he was gone, the 
schoolmaster wanted the town to inherit his 
wealth. 

Bradford laughed wryly at his flight of fancy. 
He was building a soap opera around a worn lit- 
tle key. At any rate, it didn’t matter now. Orders 
were to destroy the old house tomorrow. 

The officer was there as the house went up in 
flames and the Japanese filed out. He felt that it 
was the end of his mission, and turned to go. As 
he walked through the tangled growth that had 
once been a formal garden he was startled to see 
a statue towering above him. He walked on, then 
suddenly stopped in his tracks. Saint Joseph—it 
must be Saint Joseph! Could that be what the old 
man meant? 

With quickening pulse Bradford strode back to 
the Filipinos watching the fire. “Sergio,” he 
called sharply, “is that Saint Joseph?” 

Sergio caught his meaning in a flash. “The 
statue!” he cried. ““He said Saint Joseph would 
help you!” 

Quickly they returned to the lichen-covered 
image. “Humble yourself before him,” the school- 
master had said. Did not “humble” mean to bow 
one’s head? 

As he did so, Bradford saw a tiny cross cut verti- 
cally into the bronze base of the statue. “May the 
Cross be your guide.” It had been a message! 
With trembling fingers Bradford placed the key 
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in the tiny slit in the cross. It turned, and a block 
of solid bronze swung out, revealing stairs leading 
underground. 

The crowd that had gathered gave a great 
cheer. “Enter!” they cried. “Let us see the treas- 
ure!” 

Bradford slipped into the narrow opening. He 
was sick with disappointment at what he had to 
say. He turned to face the crowd, dreading the let- 
down they must feel. 

“It is textbooks,” he announced flatly. 

The villagers were silent a moment and then, 
once again they roared. “El Viejo,” they cried, 
“That old one. He saved our books from the 
enemy. He was a smart one.” 

Bradford was astonished and humbled too to 
find that so little could mean so much to these 
people. 
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In watching them, that afternoon, the American 
thought that the far-famed industry and ingenuity 
of his own people was as nothing compared to that 
of these simple villagers when they had a desired 
objective to accomplish. A hut was cleared and 
cleaned, and the worn old books stacked neatly in- 
side. Muzzey’s History and Thorndyke’s Arith- 
metic lay side by side with some he had never 
heard of. 

The Japanese had been driven out today. The 
books were found. Very well! School would start 
tomorrow. 

“But why tomorrow?” the officer asked Sergio. 
“Why not clear the rubble out of the village first?” 

“You accept education as a matter of course,” 
the young Filipino replied softly. “To us it is a 
wonderful opportunity, long denied us. You will 
do us the honor to attend our opening, no?” 

And so the routine of school began the day after 
the Japanese left. It was a memorable occasion. 
They sang first, and their choice was ‘God Bless 
America.” Bradford found there was a lump in his 
throat that was hard to swallow. 

During their recess, the American talked for a 
long while with Sergio. 

“What will you do now?” he asked. The Fili- 
pino’s answer was instantaneous. 

“I shall organize the schools in this area.”” At 
Bradford's look of surprise, he explained. 

“I received a fine education in the States. I 
thought of staying there and came home only for 
a visit. But when I saw how much my people want 
to learn, and how little they have now, by your 
standards—I could not leave. 

“You see,” he went on in the liquid Spanish 
accents of his predecessor, “Your teachers don’t 
have a burning desire to teach, because your peo- 
ple do not appreciate them. It is easy to have that 
desire here, because the people revere and trust 
an educated man.” 

That afternoon there was a great festival in the 
village square, to celebrate the liberation of the 
town and opening of the school. Bradford was 





“The school in the little town of Bolanga 
opened the day after liberation, and I was an 
honored guest. We all lustily sang ‘God Bless 
America.’ The whole experience gave one 
teacher a renewed interest in his profession and 
a new slant on education.” —P. F. ]. 
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given a place of honor on the reviewing stand, 
and was asked, unexpectedly, to speak. 

He stood in silence for a long moment, studying 
the faces of the crowd. He half-turned, then, to 
face the young guerrilla leader. 

“You are honoring us because we helped your 
own men to throw off the enemy yoke and liberate 
you,” he began slowly, “But I, personally, owe you 
much more.” 

He looked searchingly at the finely chiseled fea- 
tures of the youthful Filipino. “You have given 
me back my sense of values,” the man continued. 
“I too am a teacher. Until yesterday I had forgot- 
ten just how important that was. 

“I know, again now, that education is the saving 
force of a free people, and that it must have men 
with great faith to guide it. 

“T shall go home with the conviction that many 
young veterans of this war will become teachers, 
and perhaps we can raise education in our own 
country to the important position it holds here.” 

The American held out his hand to the Filipino. 
“From one teacher to another, I salute you,” he 
ended simply, and when they had firmly clasped 
hands, strode quickly off the platform to the roar 
of the crowd below. 
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(Continued from page 386) 
low. The frequent use of the questionnaire is a vice 
and a weakness militating against the recognition 
of educational research as a science. 

The questionnaire seeks secondary information, 
or hearsay evidence, concerning facts about 
which primary information and first-hand data are 
available. It is the voice of expediency, not that 
of science, which seeks to justify this procedure 
as saving time and money. 

The questionnaire requests opinions from those 
who have not been shown to be qualified to give 
such opinions. 

The questionnaire invites self-serving state- 
ments as answers. The respondent seeks to place 
himself in the best possible light, not perhaps so 
much deliberately as instinctively. Failing to do 
so, he does not respond. 

The questionnaire fails to produce a sample, the 
reliability of which can be verified. The silent 
non-respondent, like the Sphinx, is a perpetual 
question mark harassing the truth-seeker. 
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Tuz Pur Derttra Karran. Be sure to notify your chapter and 
the national office of any change in your address!) 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington. Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. 

Cur Campus CuHarrer—University of Oregon. Victor Doherty, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Atpua Gamma Campus Cuarrer—State College of Washington. 
Breese Bell, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Washington. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Allan T. Button, 2654 

Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 
Washington. Bertram O. 

Washington. 

Lantz, 


S. W. Talbot 
Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, 
yhre, South 85th and Parke Avenue, Tacoma, 
Alpha Tou Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Robert E. 
uperintendent of Schools, Woodburn, Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 


EMERY STOOPS, 2013 Manning, Los Angeles 25, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuartrer—Stanford University. Charles L. Gorm- 
ley, 260 Byron Street, Palo Alto, California. 

Lamspa Campus Cuarrer—University of California. Jay T. 
Auage, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Arua Epstton Campus Cuarrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Don Mallernee, Box 160, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

ALPHA Zera CamPus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Avtrpua Omicron Campus Cxuarter—Claremont College. Allan G. 
Smith, Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, 
California. 

Arua Upsiton Campus Cxuarrer—University of Utah. Lerue W. 
Winget, 227 Iowa Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atrpua Cur Campus Cuarprer—University of California at Los 

geles. Robert Wiley, Education Building, Room 123, U.C.L.A., 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

= Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Arthur Lind- 

rg, 3766 21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 

Delta Field Richard Helm, 824 
Swift, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. William Fergu- 
son, 3552 Tilden Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Glenn Durflinger, 
1820 Olive Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Lyrel D. Bullard, Box 
688, Placerville, California. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, Depart. 
ment of Public Instruction, State Capitol Building, Salt ke 
City, Utah. 

—_ Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Peter Snyder,Princi- 
pais John Adams Elementary School, San Diego, California. 
— Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. George O. 

agen, 2820 Parkway, Bakersfield, California. 

= Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Arden Staples, 53 

. Willetta, Phoenix, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus CHaprer—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 
111 Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Richard B. Sheri- 
dan, Room 105, Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

nsas. , 

Mv Campus Cuarprer—University of Texas. Leslie P. Evans, 
P.O. Box 1614, University Station, Austin, Texas. 

Avpna Atpua Campus CHapter—University of Oklahoma. Har- 
vey C. Hansen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Avrpua Detta Campus CHaprer—Kansas State College. Jesse 
Schall, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuartrer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Bera Zeta Campus Cuaprer—Oklahoma A. and M. College. J. E. 
Arendall, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Iota Campus CuHapter—Washington University. Elbridge G. 
MacKenzie, Washington University, St. Louis 21, Missouri. 


Chapter—Fresno, California. 


Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. T. D. Adams, 9499 
Manchester Road, Rock Hill rT Missouri. : 
Kansas. Milton Poort, 622 Rock. 


Gamma Field Chapter—T 
ledge Avenue, Topeka 
Theta Field Chapter— City, Missouri. M. M. Bills, 7227 
petro ers Kaveee City. —~ = Quinta 
a te. pter—Warrensbu issouri. ude H. Brown 
CM.S.C. Warrensbur, Docent ? 
Omicron Field Chapter— irksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
‘Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, 637 
Rho Field Choptan Phas, Tg O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 
te pter—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. b 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, P.O. Box 
Alphe ai 4 F ia Chapae H T abnke 
p ip te pter—Hous exas. He A. 
421 Oxford Street, Houston, — nat 4 
Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Irvin A, 
ler, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach. 
ers College, pearfish, South D 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuarrer—State University of Iowa. Elbert W, 
Ronis, College of Education, State University of Iowa, lows 

ity, Lowa. 

Era mPpus Cuarter—University of Minnesota. Willis E. Du- 
an, 214 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 

innesota. 

Omicron Campus CHaprer—University of Nebraska. Otto G, 
Ruff, 1713 M Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Atpua Tueta Campus CHarrer—University of North Dakota 
wa V. Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North 

akota, 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuartrer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
.. W. L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

olora 

Apna Sicma Campus Cuarptrer—University of Denver. Arthur 

Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, lorado. 

Bera Detra Campus Cuarrer—University of Colarodo. Lloyd H. 
Elliott, artment of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Brera pra Campus Cuarrer—lIowa State College. J. E. Bick- 
nell, 610 Pammel Court, Am Iowa. 

Bera Mu Campus Cuapter—University of Wyoming. O. R. 
Hendrix, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Iota Field Chapter—State 1 of South Dakota. Russell E, 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, 2609 N. 

52nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Gield Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 

hird Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Alpha Phi Field Chapter—Cedar Fails, Iowa. Guy M. Wagner, 
owa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Atpua Campus CuHapter—lIndiana University. Lester I. Sluder, 
pogstmnens 5, Building 34, University Apartments, Bloomington, 

ndiana. 

Zeta Campus Cuarprer—The University of Chicago. John Rus 
The University of Chicago, Department of ucation, 583 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Pr Campus CuaPprer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 
N. Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Sicma Campus Cuaprer—Ohio State University. John Barry, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Urstton Campus CHaprer—Northwestern University. Chas. A. 
feste, School. of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 

inois. 

Put Campus Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, 1312 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus Cuarrer—University of Michigan. Michael Chiap- 
petta, University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Avtpua Iota Campus CHaprer—University of Cincinnati. Omer 
Renfrow, 850 Ludlow Avenue, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Atpua Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Kentucky. Frank G. 
Dickey, Room 118, Education Building, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

AtpHA Omeca Campus Cuaprer—Wayne University. Gorton 
Riethmiller, 28 Glendale, Bigpond Park 3, Michigan. 

Beta Era Campus Cuarter—Western Michigan Coll Cari 
cos er, Western Michigan College of Education, az00, 

ichigan. 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 








